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Biarp of the Geek. 


To a huge gathering at Birmingham last Saturday, 
Mr. Lloyd George gave a masterly popular exposition of 
the human values of his insurance policy, with admirable 
touches of illustration, that evidently went home to the 
heart, as well as to the intelligence, of his hearers. The 
main purpose of the Bill was to secure the workers 
against the waste and ignominy of the present helpless 
situation in the face of suffering. Can they pay 4d.? 
They pay more than 4d. now; but it goes to the pawn- 
shop, and after that credit is exhausted there remains 
only the poor law. The Bill will rescue thousands from 
the pawnshop and the poor law. It will secure for them 
safer, earlier, better, and, so far as their contributions 
are concerned, cheaper treatment. It is a great step 
in raising the national efficiency, for, by enabling a 
worker to lie by at the beginning of a sickness, instead of 
struggling on, it will act as a preventive of serious and 
prolonged illness. The Local Health Committees were 
to have a general supervision of all hygienic services. 
“They do not take away the functions of any council— 
municipal, county, or district ; but they are there to see 
that these councils are doing their duty.” In conclusion, 
he met by anticipation many objections based upon “ de- 
ficiencies’’ of the Bill. It was not to be judged as a 
final sufficient remedy, but only as “one of a series’’ of 


related measures for the improvement of working-class 
life. 
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MEANWHILE, a heavy fire of criticism upon the work- 
ing of the invalidity scheme is pouring in from three 
chief directions. The heaviest is from the doctors, some 
16,000 of whom are said to have given their adhesion to 
the protest of the British Medical Association. Their 
champions freely assert that they will be in a position 
to make the Act entirely unworkable by means of local 
boycott, unless terms satisfactory to them are arranged. 
Considerable sums of money are being collected, and local 
organisations of medical men are already being made in 
large industrial centres. The second attack is directed 
to the inadequacy of the terms arranged for Post- 
office contributors, who will comprise all the worse-paid 
and more precarious lives, and for whom, it is contended, 
no real insurance is achieved that will save them from 
the pawnshop, charity, or the poor law. Finally come 
the demands of the voteless, but not voiceless, women, 
who urge that they are not receiving benefits propor- 
tionate to those given to men, that married women ought 
at least to receive to their credit the weekly 2d. from the 
State, and that the maternity grant should be paid 
partly in cash, and should not supersede sick pay for 
those mothers who contribute to the sick funds. 

* * 7” 

THE main event of the week abroad has been the 
sudden decision of Spain to plunge into the Moroccan 
adventure. Transports and warships have been hover- 
ing for some time off Larach, and now a corps of 500 men 
has been landed and has marched to occupy the town of 
Alcazar. With the grotesque pretexts alleged for this 
intervention we deal elsewhere. It is also possible that 
Tetuan will be occupied from the base at Melilla. The 
French Press all through the week, led by the “ Temps,”’ 
has assailed this Spanish intervention with outrageous 
violence, and the quarrel has been interesting mainly 
because it has revealed the existence of a secret treaty, 
negotiated in 1904 by M. Delcassé with Spain, for the 
eventual partition of Morocco. The “ Débats’’ and, 
of course, “]’Humanité’’ have pointed out that this 
Spanish adventure is merely the consequence of the 
French example, and the Jingo Press is clearly in ad- 
vance of the Government, which has confined itself so far 
to amicable and academic protests. The German Press 
watches the quarrel with cynical aloofness. 

* * * 

Last Tuesday the Imperial Conference was chiefly 
employed in discussing proposals for an Imperial Natu- 
ralisation Bill, framed in accordance with the following 
two principles: (1) That the five years’ period now re- 
quired for naturalisation in Great Britain might be spent 
anywhere within the Empire. (2) That nothing in the 
Bill shall affect the validity of local immigration laws. 
The discussion showed that no real standard of Imperial 
citizenship was practicable, for the Dominions reserve the 
right to discriminate between classes of British subjects. 
Their refusal last week to consider Mr. Buxton’s pro- 
posal to imperialise the system of Labor Exchanges must 
be read in close connection with this maintenance of 
local naturalisation laws. The Dominions reserve the 
right to legislate against the admission to their shores of 
any sort of British subject they think undesirable, such 
as Indians, assisted emigrants, or contract laborers. 
We do not say that they are wrong, but an Imperial 
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naturalisation law in face of such claims is little better 


than a farce. 
* 7 * 


THERE is every reason to believe that after a quarter 
of a century of power, the clerical régime in Belgium has 
come at last to itsend. After a slightly unconventional 
intervention by the King, the Cabinet of M. Schollaert 
has resigned because of its inability to carry its Educa- 
tion Bill. Its difficulties were both internal and ex- 
ternal. The party has of late years developed a rather 
independent democratic wing. The Bill, on the whole, 
represented its views, but was highly unpopular with the 
Old Guard, led by M. Woeste. The Socialists and 
Liberals were meanwhile conducting a fierce and success- 
ful campaign against it in the country. The Clerical 
majority in the Chamber is only six, and it had failed 
by ill-luck to nominate a friendly committee to consider 
the Bill “ upstairs.’”” M. de Broqueville has formed a 
transitional Cabinet out of the more democratic members 
of the late Government, with some new elements, which 
will “ carry on ” until the General Election, which is due 
next year. The automatic provisions of the franchise 
law require the creation of a number of new seats to 
represent the growth in population. With the help of 
these, a small majority is thought to be assured for a 
Socialist-Liberal coalition, composed in about equal parts 
of these two parties. 


* * * 


Tue urgent representations of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Austrian Press, parallel as they were with 
the less tactful Russian manceuvres, have induced the 
Turkish Government to adopt a conciliatory attitude 
towards the Albanian rebels. The Turkish armies 
have at last driven them back to the edge of the 
Montenegrin frontier. They are by no means 
crushed, but their successes have been checked. This 
admits a full amnesty and a decent show of clemency. 
Ten days’ grace have been granted to allow the rebels to 
lay down their arms and to permit the refugees to return. 
The Sultan will give £10,000 from his privy purse to re- 
build the burned villages. There is also some vague talk 
of political and economic concessions. The Albanians, 
who have often been tricked before in the matter of 
truces and amnesties, may possibly be chary of accepting 
these vaguely-defined mercies: they may still hope to 
embroil Montenegro. But it is believed that their 
chief, Isa Boletinaz, will meet the Sultan on the Kossovo 
Plain, and that a dramatic reconciliation will follow. 
On the whole, it seems that the rough-shod policy of the 
Young Turks has received a serious check. Europe, 
though in a milder way than used to be customary, has 
none the less intervened. 


* * * 


On Wednesday, a strike of sailors and firemen was 
proclaimed at a number of ports. At Southampton and 
Liverpool some delay has been caused in “ signing on,”’ 
and concessions have been made by several of the Liver- 
pool lines of the rise of wages demanded by the Union. 
On the other hand, the Shipping Federation refuses all 
consideration of the claims, and professes its complete 
confidence in its ability to break the strike. There are 
at present no signs of anything that can be called a 
national strike, and it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
Union can make good its threat to secure a sympathetic 
strike throughout the transport trades, still less to make 
it international. A few signs of disturbance at Antwerp 
and at Rotterdam express the limits of this sympathy, so 
far as it is manifested at present. The Seamen’s Union 





has never been a strong one, and the Federation is one 
of the most powerful organisations of employers in the 


country. 
* * * 


THE correspondence between the Shipping Federa- 
tion and the Board of Trade upon the proposal of a Con- 
ciliation Board presents the former body in an exceed- 
ingly unfavorable light. Its refusal to entertain the 
proposal is based upon two assertions: first, that the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union is an irresponsible 
and unrepresentative organisation, and therefore unable 
to enter into any agreement likely to be operative; 
secondly, that the working of Conciliation Boards in 
other trades has been a failure, and has damaged 
the relations between employers and men. The 
latter statement is notoriously untrue, for, though 
one or two recent instances of failure can be cited, 
the general ability of Conciliation Boards is placed 
beyond controversy. The validity of the former asser- 
tion, that the strength of the Unions is “ practically 
negligible,’’ will be tested by the course of events. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the Shipping 
Federation has consistently adopted an attitude of hos- 
tility to Trade Unionism, and has rendered the organisa- 
tion of labor in the trade particularly difficult. 


* * * 


A PARTICULARLY fatuous utterance of Lord Rosebery 
in the “ Times ’’ announced his horror at the sudden dis- 
covery that a State official claimed the right to invade 
his house in order to assess its value. Here was ‘‘a 
definite end to the proud boast of centuries that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle’! Sir H. Poland, 
writing the next day, reminds Lord Rosebery of a few 
elementary facts of which it is almost incredible that a 
former Prime Minister and Chairman of the London 
County Council can have been ignorant, viz., the powers 
accorded by laws to the various rating and taxing 
authorities (not to mention sanitary and other officials) 
to enter any premises which their public duties require 
them to inspect. Lord Rosebery’s historical researches 
appear to have carried him back in imaginative sympathy 
to a golden age before the ‘‘ Social Contract’’ was 
signed, when every noble savage dwelt in splendid 
isolation in a separate cave, caring nothing for his 
fellows. 

* * * 


THE issue raised by Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
moderately-worded comment upon the unconscious bias 
of certain Courts and Judges in cases involving class or 
political feeling, is not likely to be quenched by the 
attempt in certain quarters to treat it is a breach of a 
Parliamentary rule “ against attacking judges.” In the 
first place, as Mr. Swift MacNeill points out in a letter in 
our columns, there is no such rule. The precedents he ad- 
duces show that upon occasion Ministers and other mem- 
bers have exercised the right of commenting in far 
severer and more pointed terms upon the faults of the 
judiciary, even citing judges by name. Indeed, it would 
be absurd if the administration of the laws which Par- 
liament is competent to pass should be removed out of 
the legitimate sphere of Parliamentary criticism. It is 
not safe that the conduct of any body of public servants, 
however eminent, should be removed from the criticism, 
or even the censure, of the representatives of the 
people. Even if such a Parliamentary rule existed, it 


would be properly set aside. It will be necessary, in Par- 
liament and outside, to face certain obvious facts in the 
mal-administration of justice, partly attributable to the 
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social bias or partisanship of judges, partly to similar 
bias in our jury system. 
* * * 


Tue Birkbeck Bank, opened again this week for the 
payment of 10s. in the pound upon its deposits, has been 
thronged by depositors waiting patiently and quietly for 
their turn. Several hundreds were turned away at the 
closing time each day. But most depositors probably 
communicated with the bank by post. How much more 
is likely to be available for them when the winding-up is 
completed is a question upon which there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion. The Chancellor seems to think that 
something approaching the 17s. 6d. in the pound origi- 
nally suggested is likely to be reached. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that, as we urge elsewhere, an early oppor- 
tunity may be found for affording legal protection to 
small investors against the dangerous finance of sham 
banks. For, though it is not contended that the Birkbeck 
case repeats the reckless investment policy of the Charing 
Cross Bank, the neglect of the plainest rules of valuation 
of securities is hardly less reprehensible. 


* * * 


THE periodical general election in Austria is 
nearly over so far as the first ballots go. Its most 
striking result has been the decline of the anti-Semitic 
lower-middle-class Christian-Socialist Party in Vienna. 
None of the leaders secured election, and it has carried 
only two seats where at the last election it held eighteen. 
Its violence seems to have alienated its more respectable 
adherents. The Social Democrats, who were second in 
strength in the Reichsrath, have suffered by the out- 
break of nationalist divisions among them, and their 
strength may fall from eighty-seven to about eighty. It 
is the German Liberals who have gained most strikingly. 
They seem likely to emerge as a third party approaching 
the first two in strength. For the rest the representation 
is split among interminable national groups, whose 
strength cannot greatly vary because it rests on consti- 
tuencies confined to one particular race. With a group 
system so over-developed one cannot decipher as yet 
any general tendency from these results. 


* * * 


Tue French Cabinet, partly as a consequence of the 
accident to the Premier, and still more because of the 
nearly insoluble problem in the champagne country, is 
passing through a crisis which seems likely to be mortal. 
An official note declares that it will not resign. But 
group-meetings and two Cabinets in one day tell their 
own tale. The wine-growers of the Aube are held down 
from open revolt only by troops with loaded rifles. Their 
rivals of the Marne have vowed revenge if the present 
law, so favorable to them, is altered. But the Cabinet 
has resolved to abandon the whole principle of adminis- 
trative delimitation of the legitimate “ champagne ’’-pro- 
ducing area. It proposes a new law, which will leave 
it to the courts to decide on the use of names and trade 
marks—a pusillanimous rejection of responsibility which 
will satisfy no one. The main body of the majority, the 
Socialistic Radicals, are believed to have decided that the 
Government’s position is untenable. It is an amusing, 
if insignificant symptom of the unrest, that both the pre- 
tenders are active. Prince Victor Napoleon has told the 
“ Figaro ’’ that the Republic is bankrupt, and that his 
name is a programme. The Duc d’ Orléans has gone over 
to the violent wing of his followers, the Camelots du Roy. 
Neither Pretender, however, says what he is prepared to 
do for champagne, which, after all, is the central issue of 
this odd crisis. 





WE are very glad to record the defeat of the City’s 
ill-considered scheme for the construction of a new St. 
Paul’s Bridge by the conclusive majority against the 
third reading of 156 to 99. The result, for which 
London has chiefly to thank Mr. Morrell, will be a 
lesson to the Corporation that some care for the beauty 
of London exists in the breasts of its citizens, and that 
its public architecture must be governed by some other 
consideration than that of slovenly convenience. 


” ” 7 


WE record with much regret the retirement of Mr. 
Fabian Ware from the Editorship of the “ Morning 
Post.’’ Mr. Ware’s conduct of the “ Post ’’ has through- 
out been marked, not only by great ability and know- 
ledge, but by the spirit of honorable independence of 
party ties where they conflicted with the journalist’s 
sense of honor and intellectual consistency which is 
a cherished, though a fast-vanishing, tradition of editor- 
ship. Under Mr. Ware’s guidance, the “ Post’”’ has 
always been worth reading, not only for its method of 
treating public questions, but for the impression it gave 
its readers that what was written reflected the true mind 
of the writer. Although we thought its Protectionist 
tendencies horribly mistaken, we recognise that the doc- 
trine was preached in the “ Post” in the only spirit in 
which public movements can succeed. 


* * ” 


Our Canadian correspondent writes: ‘‘ The daily 
newspapers will be carrying the full burden of 
Coronation news about the 19th of June, when 
Mr. Borden, the leader of the Conservative Opposition 
at Ottawa, begins at Winnipeg his political tour of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. But the tour, 
during which Mr. Borden is to make more than thirty 
speeches, extends to July 7th, and it ought, notwith- 
standing home pressure on space, not to go quite 
neglected by the London press. Its special interest will 
be for the newspapers—London and provincial—that 
support Tariff Reform ; for the graingrowers’ associations 
in all three prairie provinces, following the precedent 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to the West in July and 
August of last year, are to interview the leader of the 
Conservative opposition in Dominion politics, and press 
upon him the same questions that were so persistently 
pressed upon the Premier a year ago. 


+ * * 


“ Some of these questions, as, for example, Govern- 
ment ownership and management of the terminal 
elevators at the Lake ports, and Government 
ownership and operation of the proposed Hud- 
son’s Bay Railway, and Dominion charters for 
co-operative societies, are peculiarly Canadian in their 
significance. Others, and in particular those concerning 
tariff and reciprocity, have an empire-wide significance, 
and chief among the larger questions is the British pre- 
ference in the Dominion tariff. The graingrowers to-day, 
as when their deputations met Sir Wilfrid Laurier, are 
demanding an immediate increase in the British pre- 
ference, as it has stood since it was so much curtailed 
in 1904 and 1907. The graingrowers’ associations, like 
the grangers of Ontario, have continuously opposed the 
adverse charges then made, and their demand to-day is 
that duties in the preferential schedules shall be gradu- 
ally and uniformly reduced, until they are only one-half 
of the duties of the non-British schedules. Should Mr. 
Borden reject these appeals for uniformly low duties on 
British goods, there will be a new embarrassment for the 
Tariff Reformers.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
We hope that the members of the British Medical 
Association understand the policy to which its energetic 
leaders are committing it. The Association has already 
had a considerable career as one of the most suc- 
cessful exponents of the doctrine and practice of 
the New Unionism. It has done much for the 
main body of its clients, the general practition- 
ers. In their behalf it has intervened in the man- 
agement of the out-patient department of the hos- 
pitals. It has protected them against the unlicensed and 
the advertising competitor ; and if in this campaign it has 
advanced a high pretension, it has also protected a splen- 
.did tradition. The present crusade of the Association is 
‘more ambitious. It is beating up recruits, and organis- 
ing the as yet undisciplined ranks of the profession, with 
the expressed view of arranging a strike against the In- 
surance Bill, providing its representatives fail to come to 
satisfactory terms with the Chancellor and the Govern- 
ment of the country. 16,000 doctors are said to have 
“signed on ’’ for this advance contract, and that number 
represents, no doubt, a considerable proportion of the 
medical men who would be available for practice under 
the two divisions of the Insurance Bill. Strikes are usually 
directed to hard, actual, working grievances. But this 
strike concerns a Bill—a legislative proposal, embodying 
a new, untried, unknown scheme of social adjustment for 
the good of the community, especially of its poorer 
members. And what in particular are these gentlemen 
going to strike against? Doctors are supposed to be 
engaged in a life-long battle against death and disease. 
Do they now propose to turn their arms to the defence 
of their secular foes, to “ca’ canny” in the life-saving 
business, because the details of a scheme of national 
health, to which all highly organised communities 
are tending, have not been settled to their liking in 
respect of fees? We know that they propose and will do 
nothing of the kind. Doctors cannot go on strike, for 
the simple reason that the first serious emergency would 
make nine-tenths of them “ blacklegs.’’ They will 
grumble, as German doctors grumble, at the payments 
and methods of the German insurance scheme. But they 
will do their duty. As St. Pau! said that necessity 
was laid upon him to preach the Gospel, so is the modern 
medical man under bond to pursue his vocation, whether 
he is satisfied or dissatisfied with the terms which the 
community arranges for his payment. That is the mark 
of his high calling, which links him with the benevolent 
social forces, and cuts him off from the services of mere 
convenience. 

But if this professional and moral obligation binds 
the doctors to accept a reasonable State settlement of 
the problem of sick and invalidity insurance, its existence 
ought at the same time to ensure for them a full hearing 
from the framers of the Bill, and a serious attempt to 
settle it on lines acceptable to the mass of medical men 
whose practice lies in the social territory which stretches 
from the workmen to the smaller middle classes. Out- 
side these lines no difficulty exists. The Chancellor has 
acceded to the doctors’ plea for the exclusion of voluntary 





insurers above the £160-a-year limit from the scale of 
medical payments which will be arranged under the Bill. 
He has also promised to use his influence with the friendly 
societies to hand over the administration of the medical 
attendance, including the maternity benefit, to the 
Health Committees who will control the Post-office con- 
tributors. Nor is that all. We imagine that the doctors 
are fairly satisfied with the contingent provision of a 6s. 
capitation fee. That sum carries them well beyond the 
measure of their own demand, and it is not necessarily 
a maximum or an absolutely inclusive payment. The 
financial scheme of the Bill, so far as the doctors are 
concerned, seems to us sufficiently elastic, and practically 
to remove the old grievance of mean or harsh treatment 
by the friendly societies. Those who think otherwise can 
hardly have read Clause 14. This clause practically puts 
the whole of the medical benefit under the control of the 
Insurance Commissioners, that is to say, of the State 
authority, where, as it seems to us, it ought to lie. 
Neither an approved society nor a Health Committee 
can make arrangements with medical practitioners of 
which the Commissioners disapprove, and their consent 
may be withheld unless the circumstances of the locality 
(in rural districts) are suitable. Again, the approved 
society can arrange to transfer any part of its branch 
work for medical purposes to the Health Committee, and 
if the sum assigned to the doctors is inadequate, it can be 
enlarged with the consent of the Treasury and the County 
or Borough Council. 

Now we may well ask the representatives of the 
medical profession where lies the cause of violent resist- 
ance to the Bill. Every line of these arrangements 
bespeaks the desire of the Chancellor to consult the 
dignity and the interests of the profession, and to make 
its status and remuneration a matter of national 
arrangement through the Commissioners. In our view, 
this is the right solution, and we hope that the friendly 
societies will see the matter in such a light. It is not, 
therefore, against Clause 14 that the medical men can 
be moved to “strike,’’ and as the difficulty with the 
friendly societies is virtually removed by the concession 
of a reasonably freechoice of doctors, we must suppose that 
the profession cherish some different ground of quarrel. 
That undoubtedly lies in their fear of the loss and cur- 
tailment of the area of private practice which lies 
between patients earning £2 a week and those whose 
income goes up to £3. This, we think, does represent 
a grievance. The £2 limit catches the line of greatest 
need, and for that reason, we suppose, the German 
scheme rests upon it. Is it not possible, therefore, to 
make a slight discrimination between the recipients of 
the two classes of wage, so that workers earning between 
£2 and £3 weekly should pay a small extra sum—say, 
five shillings a year—-to go to the doctor whom they 
select? Probably the man in receipt of good wages 
would not object to pay a small retaining fee of this 
character, in view of the fact that it would insure him 
the medical attendance he preferred for a year. We 
have reason to believe that this suggestion would meet 
the objections of many medical men, and we commend 
it to the conciliatory spirit which has governed the 
Chancellor’s conduct of his Bill. 
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For our part, we should have been glad to see the 
profession concentrating their view less on the question 
of fees than on the general scheme of medical organisa- 
tion which the Bill contemplates. For there its great 
merit, from the medical point of view, is the vista it opens 
to the almost untrodden path of prevention, along which 
the pioneers of medicine, turning more from the detection 
of symptoms to the exploration of causes, are beginning 
to walk. It is indeed unfortunate that the Bill cannot do 
more in this direction, linking doctors, hospitals, and 


nurses on the one hand, and the existing preventive | 


service—the medical officer of health, the sanitary in- 
spector, the school medical inspector, the campaigner 
against tuberculosis—on the other. ‘The supply of 
physicians, whose primary duty it will be to find out in 
detail why our industrial population is less healthy than 
our agricultural population,’’ writes a physician to us, 
“is the solution, and the only solution, of the problem 
of the Insurance Bill. With a full knowledge of causa- 
tion it would be possible to undertake the whole task 
of prevention, cure, and alleviation intelligently, and 
ultimately with success. But it is not otherwise possible. 
These family physicians of the future must live amongst 
their patients; in no other way can they gain the 
requisite first-hand knowledge of them, their constitu- 
tion, habits, and environment. They must be young, 
energetic’ men, educated in a new and enlightened view 
of medicine ; they will be housed in groups, in institutes. 
But even then their task would be almost hopeless unless 
their directions were interpreted, and when necessary 
carried out by trained nurses; the trained nurse will 
also very largely supplement and amplify the observa- 
tions of the physician. These institutes will, in 
the first place, be offshoots of the great hospitals; 


physicians and nurses will be salaried; their 
work will be constanfly supervised, and aided 
by consultations with members of the hospital 


staff appointed for the purpose.’’ As things stand, 
there is some ground for fearing that the extension of the 
system of contract medicine will not at first yield the large 
preventive results on which both the Chancellor’s ideals 
and the financial and social results of this great enter- 
prise depend. Asa rule, the worker will come under the 
Bill only when he is incapacitated. Doctor and chemist 
will work together to cure him, and the former at least 
will be under some temptation to get rid of the more 
serious developments by way of the hospital. This is only 
another way of saying that the Bill is the beginning, and 
not the end, of a rational scheme of national medicine. 
But it is a great beginning, and in the name of a very 
sacred obligation, it is not the part of our official “ helpers 
and servers’’ to say it nay. 





LIGHTS ON IMPERIAL UNITY. 


Eacu meeting of the Imperial Conference has shed fresh 
light upon the nature of the unity of the British 
Empire. Whatever the topic under discussion, Imperial 
defence, trade relations, immigration, judicial appeals, 
naturalisation, there is exhibited on the part of the 
Dominions a clear and absolute refusal to set up any 
new Imperial organ of control or to increase the 











powers of any existing organ. Canada gives plainest 
and most consistent emphasis to this policy, but 
Australia and South Africa will equally abide by 
it. The rejection of Sir Joseph Ward’s Imperial Council 
scheme was immediate and instinctive. Much more sig- 
nificant was the withdrawal of Mr. Harcourt’s suggestion 
of an Imperial Standing Committee, at. which the repre- 
sentatives of the several Dominions should confer on 
matters of Imperial interest with the Home Govern- 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s refusal of this mild and 
tentative move towards a purely consultative body is, 


ment. 


however, part and parcel of what he regards as a clear 
Each 
Dominion is to bear the same relation towards the Crown 
that is borne by Great Britain herself. It is to possess 
absolute local autonomy in purely self-regarding 
matters, subject, as now, to a practically nominal veto 


and consistent structure for a British Empire. 


of the Crown. In foreign relations not affecting the 
Dominions in any direct or important way, and in the 
control of our unfree Empire, the Home Government is 
to continue to follow its own devices without interference 
But in the 
negotiation of treaties or other arrangements with 


or co-operation from the Dominions. 


foreign nations in which the interests of a Dominion 
are affected, not only the opinion, but the consent and 
distinct co-operation of the Dominion, should be obtained. 
If there 
which any Dominion refuses to assent, the form of the 
treaty should be such as explicitly to exclude that 
Dominion. 


is anything in such foreign treaty to 


On the other hand, every Dominion is to be 
free to negotiate not only commercial but other treaties, 
using the formal Imperial stamp for registering its will 
upon the document it has prepared. 

The of this doctrine of 
independent nationality under the British flag is 
asserted by Canada in her reservation of the 
right to determine whether she shall lend her 
armed forces to assist Great Britain in a war between the 


most extreme form 


latter and a foreign Power. This doctrine implies a 
relation between Canada and the United Kingdom looser 
than that of an ordinary alliance between separate 
Powers, for it would give the Dominion an option to say 
whether she was or was not at war with the enemy of the 
Mother Country. This doctrine does not for the present 
For, in the case of war with 
a weak foreign Power ,the question of co-operation would 


matter much in practice. 


not actually arise; in the case of a strong naval Power, 
the question of Canada’s formal adoption of our cause 
would make no difference. So long as her vessels sailed 
under our flag, no Power would let her stand aloof. 

If the Dominions were really free to determine 
their separate co-operation with us in peace or war, their 
formal independence would be verbally complete. Though 
flying a common flag and combining to maintain certain 
other formal relations to a common Crown, they would 
be Sovereign States. It is perhaps, yet too soon to say 
whether their national ambitions carry them to such a 
of existence. But it 

increasingly that, each Do- 
minion develops a commercial and political policy 
of its own, 


degree separate political 


becomes evident as 
international 


A proposal 


it will seek release from 
engagements not of its own making. 
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which Sir Wilfrid Laurier has announced his intention to 
bring forward before the Conference closes will illustrate 
this point. By a number of commercial treaties with 
foreign countries we have assigned to their traders most 
favored nation rights, extending not only to our own 
market but to the markets of the rest of the Empire; 
the effect of which will be that the special terms of 
importation accorded to the United States under the 
proposed Reciprocity Agreement would be extended 
automatically to those other foreign countries. This 
naturally hampers Canada’s freedom of negotiation, 
while it further cuts down the advantages which Great 
Britain receives from the Canadian preference. Though 
not, perhaps, of the first importance, in view of the 
accepted doctrine that no future treaties shall bind or 
include Canada without her express assent, this sugges- 
tion serves to illustrate the spirit of colonial indepen- 
dence displayed at every point of the discussions. 

This “ hiring-off’’ spirit is no doubt modified by 
willingness to confer and to co-operate on minor matters. 
There is to be one Final Court of Appeal for the whole 
Empire. This sounds like a community of justice; but 
it is, of course, nothing of the sort. The jurisdiction of 
each Dominion is virtually absolute. Moreover, the one 
Final Court is to consist of two divisions, which will con- 
tinue to be, as now, the House of Lords for Great Britain, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for the 
Empire. The only difference in substance is to be the 
addition of two English Judges to the Judicial Committee, 
and a general power to make other additions. Similarly 
with the discussion on Imperial naturalisation. If our 
Empire were a close political unity, there would be some 
common, effective, and general basis of citizenship, in- 
volving, at least, a right of free movement over the area 
of the Empire. But no such proposal would have the least 
chance of acceptance. The Imperial naturalisation that 
is accepted is of very little meaning so long as it is 
accompanied by local naturalisation laws which are free 
to “differentiate between classes of British subjects.” 
We touch here the fundamental weakness of British Im- 
perialism. So long as the great majority of British sub- 
jects are not free to set foot upon the shores of our 
Dominions, we are dealing with two Empires, not with 
one. The Dominions have really no power to help us upon 
equal terms to bear the burden of our unfree Empire, or 
to co-operate in any organic way in the foreign policy 
which so largely hinges on this obligation. We do not 
blame but approve the wisdom of their avowed determina- 
tion to go their own way. They reserve the most kindly 
feelings towards the old country, are willing to accord her 
freely all the sympathy and assistance which they can 
afford, but they refuse to enter into any closer bonds 
of formal union, either for military, political, or com- 
mercial purposes. More we ought never to have expected. 





SPAIN IN MOROCCO. 


TuereE is no fiercer passion in human nature than the 
rage of a second-rate artist against his third-rate 
imitator. To see the defects of the model exaggerated 
in the copy, to witness insincerities mimicked and dis- 
torted into flagrant absurdity, is of all experiences the 





most humiliating. It is this which has befallen the 


French authors of the expedition to Fez. What they | 


did with an indifferent journeyman’s skill, Spain has 
done with flagrant clumsiness. What they achieved 
with all the respectability of a trained diplomacy, an 
enterprising press, an efficient army, Spain has imitated 
on a petty scale with scanty resources. The mendacity 
of the French adventure was at least expensive, 
elaborate, and well organised. It required months of 
preparation, the collaboration of intelligent conspira- 
tors, the countenance of friendly Powers, the confirma- 
tion of facts which were not all untrue. The mendacity 
of the Spanish escapade is puerile, conventional, and 
cheap. France is the wholesale merchant, and she 
worked her dubious operation with a score of thousand 
well-equipped troops, with cruisers and camel-corps, 
light railways and portable bridges. Spain is the retail 
huckster, who has repeated the same trick with a shabby 
stock-in-trade. She has ‘‘ queered the pitch,’’ “ given 
the show away,”’ vulgarised the whole manceuvre in a 
way that only slang can express. The rage of the 
French jingoes would be superb if it were not ridiculous. 
But it is the rage of men who have recognised their 
own portrait in the caricature. 

It would be a superfluous work to expose the patent 
insincerity of this Spanish intervention. The “ Temps’”’ 
and its lesser colleagues have done it already, with a 
laborious ingenuity which only serves to reveal their 
own lack of humor. When Spain declared that she was 
going to Larach and Alcazar (and to Tetuan also if she 
can manage it) to restore order and avenge her protégés, 
we do her the justice to suppose that she was indulging 
herself in the risky pleasure of conscious parody. No one 
pretends that that there was disorder at Larach. But 
Larach is the indispensable base. There always is an 
indispensable base. To march inland you must first 
secure a port, and for that matter, when you take a port 
you must also secure its hinterland. The disorder at 
Alcazar rests on a basis of fact. Thirty horsemen gal- 
loped up to the walls of the town at night and fired their 
rifles. It is said that they were led by Spanish policemen 
disguised as Moors. The detail is at least well-invented. 
Then, to be sure, a Spanish protégé had been murdered. 
This personage, by name El Malek, is well-known to the 
diplomatic world in Morocco. Like all the more notable 
brigands, he has always been an European protégé. 
When he became too disreputable for German use, the 
Spaniards took him over. It was the men of his own 
village, weary of his robberies, who ultimately killed him. 
The parallel is too painfully exact. Was not the Sultan 
also a German protégé, until France acquired him? And 
when his own tribes rose against his robberies, it was to 
save him that General Moinier marched. Five hundred 
Spanish infantrymen have marched to avenge the little 
brigand, El Malek, as twenty thousand French soldiers 
marched to save the big despot, Mulai Hafid. The pre- 
text is no better and no worse than the other fiction 
about the perils and privations of the Europeans in Fez, 
who met their “ deliverers ”’ 


with a proud record of their 
almost bloodless victories, and made them welcome to 
their ample stores of ammunition and food. 

The only real interest which emerges from this sordid 
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wrangle between the colonial parties in France and Spain 
is the incidental light it sheds on diplomatic 
history. Paris reminds Madrid of a secret treaty which 
M. Delcassé concluded with Spain in 1904. Madrid 
replies with obscure references to a second secret treaty 
signed in 1905. As commonly happens in such cases, the 
editor of the Jingo organ is the one man who has before 
him the text of this jealously-guarded mystery, and 
equally the text as it is known in Paris differs from the 
text as it is read in Madrid. What were the exact pro- 
visions of this bargain we may never know ; an interested 
revelation of a secret is rarely accurate. But this at 
least is fairly certain, that under certain conditions, 
assuming that Morocco were to be in a state of anarchy, 
France and Spain had agreed to divide the country 
between them, and had come to terms on the partition of 
the spoil. There was, if we may believe the French ver- 
sions of the treaty, an arrangement by which some 
measure of consultation was required before the year 
1917; but after that arbifrary date, it was understood 
that either Power could take what it wanted, exactly as 
it pleased. 

The Spaniards, apparently, have their own way 
of reading the clause about consultation. 
But, they argue, if Morocco is not yet in the requisite 
state of anarchy, why is it that France has occupied Fez? 
This treaty was obviously an integral part of M. Del- 
cassé’s grandiose European system. Its plan was to iso- 
late Germany by a whole series of intricate arrangements 
with a syndicate of big and little Powers, of which each 
had its price. Much of this diplomacy was public and 
above board; but when one learns by isolated indiscre- 
tions, first, that there was some military convention with 
Great Britain, and then that there was a secret treaty 
of partition with Spain, it becomes an interesting ques- 
tion whether we have yet sounded all the subterranean 
ramifications which M. Delcassé digged about him. The 
system throve for a time, and a corresponding financial 
partnership grew up around it. French capital went into 
Spanish mining ventures in the Melilla hinterland, and 
Franco-Spanish companies consolidated the union of 
hearts on a basis of vested interests. But there came a 
moment when larger combinations entered the field. 
Messrs. Krupp, joined with Messrs. Schneider and the 
Union des Mines, as a supreme expression of cosmopolitan 
finance, put an end to the Franco-German rivalry in 
Morocco. It ruined the purely German adventurers of 
the Mannesmann group, and probably reduced to insig- 
nificance the earlier Franco-Spanish companies. With this 
new phase of the situation, the French Jingoes found it 
convenient to forget that they had ever welcomed a 
Spanish alliance. They no longer needed the aid of the 
old anti-German syndicate. They had bought German 
acquiescence for their schemes of absorption. The march 
on Fez was watched from Berlin with a certain cynical 
toleration, and now the ‘‘Temps’’ has the supreme 
audacity to invoke the 


saving 


Act of Algeciras against 
Spain, and to suggest that Germany should join France 
in demanding the recall of the Spanish expedition, while 
the French forces consolidate their hold on the interior. 
What will emerge in the end from this involved in- 
trigue, history will tell us chapter by chapter, For nearly 








a generation Europe passed through a phase which took 
its guiding thread from Egypt. To the bombardment 
of Alexandria may be traced our long quarrel with 
France, the consequent Franco-Russian alliance, the loss 
of our influence and the growth of German power in 
Turkey. It was a perpetuum mobile which influenced 
every oscillation of the balance of power. The new 
chapter is headed “ Morocco.’’ It may mean for Spain 
a time of fatal strain. If she persists, she incurs the 
enmity of a powerful neighbor, and the risk of a long 
military complication. If she withdraws, she inflicts on 
her national pride a wound which may fester in internal 
disorders, and even revolutions. France apparently is 
finally engaged in an adventure which must drain her 
strength and absorb her powers of action. The numbers 
of her army of occupation will doubtless fluctuate. She 
will hold some points in permanence, and retain others 
by a skeleton garrison. Here, she will plant an army; 
there she will station officers. But by permanent bases 
and open routes she clearly intends to maintain her con- 
stant power of intervention. The Sultan is her creature ; 
The 


responsibility for all that happens in Morocco is hence- 


his ministers are her puppets and nominees. 


forward hers. In one way or another, Germany will exact 
the price—perhaps, by a share of the spoils, but more 
probably by compensation elsewhere. France has be- 
which events will 
probably end by unmasking as a reckless and disastrous 
folly. There will come some European issue sooner or 
later, some question which affects a real human interest, 
an essential matter of politics, and when she needs 
strong action, free hands, a clean record, and the confi- 
dence of her own citizens, she will find that she has tied 
and manacled her hands, ruined her credit and honesty, 
and debauched her own people by this spectacle of 
elaborate cynicism and financial greed. For nations as 


haved with a certain astuteness, 


for individuals character is an asset. 





THE BIRKBECK AND THE CHANCELLOR. 
WuEN the money-lending concern known as the Charing 
Cross Bank came to grief, ruining thousands, we pointed 
out that this institution was no bank at all, and that 
it ought to have been prevented by law from calling itself 
by a title which invitesconfidence, and serves to deceive an 
innocent public. Indeed, the defenceless position of the 
people’s savings is one of the worst defects in our present 
law. Every day tens of thousands of circulars are sent 
out by bucket shops. These letters are carried by the 
officials of the Post Office into the homes which it is their 
mission to rifle, and, for all practical purposes, the house- 
holder has no defence against these “presents.’’ A 
sharp, simple, and effective Act to suppress bucket shops 
and sham banks would, in the course of a few years, save 
enormous sums of money. The activities of burglars are 
of small account in comparison. 

But the Birkbeck “ Bank” was not on a par with 
the Charing Cross Bank, though it could not haye gone 
on as it did under any well-conceived Act for the pro- 


tection of the word bank. Asa matter of fact and his- 


tory, this now defunct institution—it expired on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week, and has since only opened its 
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doors in order to pay its depositors an instalment of ten 
shillings in the pound—was not a bank but a building 
society. Indeed, it has been a most anomalous concern, 
suspended somehow in mid-air, where the statutes passed 
to regulate earthly institutions did not touch it at all. 
In was, in fact, a law to itself, and the directors appar- 
ently guided it by their own rules of thumb. Indeed, 
they passed the supreme test of bad management; for 
they did not provide for the depreciation of their own 
securities, but went muddling on through runs and 
revivals, until at last they got their ship on to the rocks. 
The wonderful thing is not that they failed, but that the 
difference between their assets and liabilities is likely to 
prove comparatively small. Yet this is the “ ingal- 
culable service’’ institution which, according to Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw—an authority on most things 
but finance— has been “through no apparent fault of 
its own compelled to close its doors.’’ As we have said, 
the Birkbeck was historically a building society, and not 
a bank, though its banking business ultimately outgrew 
its original purpose. Not being a Joint-Stock Bank, it 
escaped the operation of the Companies Acts, a serious 
enough matter in the eyes of those who like to have some 
public protection for their savings. But this was not all. 
Though a Building Society, it was not registered or in- 
corporated under the Building Societies Acts. The force 
of nature could no further go; and if the pure doctrine 
of /atssez faire could be applied in the midst of a complex 
society, the Birkbeck ought to have done wonders. Not 
that sound banking requires an elaborate code of laws 
and regulations. On the contrary, we consider that the 
English banking practice and traditions are the best in 
the world, partly because they have never been harassed 
by red tape. Nevertheless, it would seem clear from 
recent events that some thought and care ought to be 
expended by the legislature in order to extirpate—once 
and for all—certain weeds that have been springing up 
in the garden of British credit. 

It is strange indeed that hard-working people are so 
ready to put their savings into unsafe keeping. They 
would not put gold and valuables into a ramshackle safe. 
A safe must be a good one; but it seems to be otherwise 
with a bank deposit or an investment. You save a 
hundred pounds. That represents months, perhaps 
years, of work. For the sake of a little extra interest 
you deposit it in the Charing Cross or the Birkbeck, 
or very likely you are entrapped by a fraudulent pros- 
pectus, promising untold wealth, or by an offer from 
some bucket shop to invest it for you without charging 
fee or commission. You subscribe to the one or entrust 
yourself to the other. You risk everything, with a proba- 
bility, if not a practical certainty, of losing something. Of 
course, when all has been done to educate the public and 
to protect it from its own folly, a large and irreducible 
minimum of people will continue to be fleeced. Just as 
you cannot employ an unemployable, so you cannot by 
law infect the credulous with caution, or turn a gambler 
into an investor. When we think of the ease with which 
the pockets of some wealthy philanthropists are picked 
by designing flatterers, we cannot wonder that men who 
have not built up fortunes by business ability, and have 
had no responsible experience, should be easy victims. 





Nevertheless, the State is often to blame, and we need 
only compare neighboring countries (in many respects 
inferior), to see one glaring fault in our own system. 
Here is a great country, in regard to capital savings by 
far the wealthiest in the world. And yet our vast 
national debt (involving and measuring our national 
credit by its price) is almost entirely dependent for its 
stability on a few wealthy men, who now (under the 
stimulus of enhanced taxation) are more and more seek- 
ing securities which yield a higher rate of interest. The 
Post Office Savings Bank serves its humble purpose well 
enough. But it is not expansive. It does not attract 
custom. It has no gift for self-advertising. And the 
authorities of the Post Office—probably because they 
are conscious of being incompetent for this side of their 
work—are extremely jealous of any suggestions. The 
Savings Bank Department is relatively unsuccessful. If 
it were better conducted, if it offered more facilities and 
attractions, much of the waste of the people’s savings 
would disappear. The recent rise in the price of Consols was 
probably due to a general belief that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would override the objections of the 
Treasury and the Post Office, and would have arranged 
that at least the money required for Irish Land Purchase 
should be issued in small bonds of £5 or £10, and 
duly advertised in all the Post Offices. If continental 
experience goes for anything—and this experience is 
practically universal—the demand for these convenient 
bonds, with coupons attached, would have been enor- 
mous. But Mr. Lloyd George, though he has pro- 
mised a small measure for improving the system of trans- 
fer for Consols, has not yet constructed a city of refuge 
for the small depositor. The blame and discredit for the 
Charing Cross and Birkbeck failures are being flung upon 
him most unjustly ; but some of the mud is sure to stick, 
and those who remember that Consols have gone down 
during his term of office will forget that they went down 
far more under his predecessors. Under these circum- 
stances, he is under strong inducements to turn his atten- 
tion to what has hitherto been considered the proper and 
peculiar province of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, the management of the debt, the maintenance 
and restoration of credit, and, what is most essential and 
most neglected of all, the control of expenditure. After 
a very great increase of public expenditure like that 
which we have witnessed in the last few years, there is 
a moral certainty that many of the big departments have 
sprung leaks; nor is it very likely that these will be 
plugged by such appointments as have recently been 
made at the War Office. Now, if Mr. Lloyd George 
could set up a new and effective machinery for retrench- 
ment, if he would popularise Consols, and if at the same 
time he could reassure the public mind by providing for 
publicity, by enforcing proper accounts, and by constitut- 
ing a simple means of detecting and punishing dishonest 
bucket shops and sham banks, there is little doubt that 
he would greatly strengthen his own position, extend his 
influence for good, and provide the basis of a fresh endow- 
ment fund for his great scheme of insurance. A demo- 
cratic Chancellor cannot in these days depend for his 
credit on plutocrats, nor can a Social Reform Chancellor 
allow his funds to be absorbed by the Admiralty. 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE CROWN AND THE MECHANICAL AGE. 


TuerRE assuredly is in such national festivals as a 
Coronation something which stimulates the normal 
human mind to long views and reflective presages. We 
may know that the chance which measures history by 
the span of a king’s lifetime provides an artificial 
standard and a factitious pause. It is as meaningless 
as the other division which divides the career of civilisa- 
tion into the compartments of the centuries. But the 
imagination has none the less its cherished illusions. 
The beginning of a new reign has for us all a certain 
solemnity, as the beginning of a new year seems in some 
sense to mark an epoch. The historian knows that the 
passage of the first Reform Act was the real beginning 
of the Victorian Age, but sentiment sees it open in that 
familiar scene when Melbourne told the young girl, who 
was to be its Queen, of her new destiny. In a preface 
to a new issue of “ The Coronation of Edward VII’’ 
(Methuen), written with rare grace and a certain large- 
ness and speed of thought, Mr. Bodley has seized the 
moment to indulge in an exercise of self-consciousness 
which lacks neither interest nor originality. Mr. 
Bodley writes, as we all think, under the stimulus of a 
sense of the vast and vertiginous changes that seem to 
be hurrying around us. He dwells chiefly on the con- 
stitutional revolution, and pictures the Peers standing 
with their Morituri te salutant around a stable throne. 
He sketches with effective, if restrained, rhetoric the 
material transformations which’ invention has brought 
in the air, on water, and on land in all the detail of 
our daily life. He might have gone on to dwell on the 
changes which the new regimentation of social reform 
must make in the habits and prospects of the nation, 
the coming to political consciousness of its women, and 
the momentous signs of a new diplomacy which aims at 
the abolition of war. Had he admitted these colors to 
his canvas, however, he might have had to find for his 
picture of ‘‘ the mechanical age’’ another name. For 
these changes have all of them their origin in an inner 
revolution, and bespeak the power of an idea. 

Such changes as these cannot happen without pro- 
ducing in the end a modification in human nature, 
and an alteration in the stuff of our minds, which 
must have its profound reflex on our politics and our 
institutions. The coming of the mechanical age has 
altered the very pace of our blood, and transformed our 
mental outlook in a way which could hardly be more 
complete if our senses had acquired a new range, our 
eyes a new focus, and our ears an added sensitiveness. 
The transition is comparable to a migration from the 
calm of a Devonshire village to the rush and hurry of 
Charing Cross. It has meant in politics, Mr. Bodley 
thinks, primarily the absorption of the best intellects of 
the age in the work of directing the industries which 
depend on these new inventions. He sees, alike in 
Parliament and in literature, a marked decline in 
personal genius, which has migrated, he thinks, 
to regions where the human mind is more obviously 
making new conquests. On the masses he moralises, as 
Lord Rosebery did the other day. They are thinking 
not of the political crisis, but of the cricket match. 
They go to Kennington, not to swell a Chartist 
demonstration, but to fill the Oval. The period of 
violence and stern enthusiasm is over, and the love of 
sport and spectacles has taken its place. Into this 
vacuum, created by the dearth of first-rate political 
genius and ardent popular enthusiasm, has come, he 
argues, the Crown. It has become, in a world where 
rapid communication levels the borders of race and 
nationality, the indispensable link of Empire. It has 
maintained itself, amid a certain decline in the Com- 
mons and the overthrow of the Lords, as the one stable 
element in the Constitution. The movement is, more- 
over, world-wide, and in the other nation, which is, per- 
haps, even more than we are ourselves, the toy and 














creation of the “ mechanical age,’’ its influence, as repre- 
sented by the Kaiser, is even more paramount. 

Such speculations as these have their interest, and 
the mind which rejects them most decisively must at least 
admit that they express a tendency. In something of 
this sense Mr. Balfour spoke when Queen Victoria died, 
and Lord Esher has given them a directer and less reflec- 
tive expression. For our part, we should challenge 
almost every assertion on which the argument is based, 
and if we admitted the facts, we should draw from them 
a much larger and less comfortable conclusion. If it 
were the consequence of the “ mechanical age”’ to starve 
politics of the genius of leadership, and to induce in the 
mass an indifference to the graver affairs of the nation, 
the human instinct, which improvises institutions for 
itself, and finds by an unconscious opportunism the rulers 
which it needs, would demand some direction more 
authoritative and more dramatic than a constitutional 
King can supply. In such conditions as Mr. Bodley 
sketches, the Napoleonic idea is apt to flourish. Over 
a senate of little men and a people which has lost interest 
in the normal working of representative institutions, the 
popular autocrat is apt to raise himself. Such a world 
demands a flamboyant ruler, a talking king, a prancing 
general. It is not satisfied with decorous processions. It 
asks for a Boulanger on a black horse. It does not want 
a king tied in the silences and etiquettes of a limited 
constitution. It prefers to elect a Louis Napoleon by 
a plebiscitary vote. If that were our case, we should 
not turn to the Crown. We should find among ourselves 
some popular figure with the manners and ambitions of 
a Roosevelt. There would be no revolution. There 
would only be the noisy overthrow of traditions and 
decencies, of party checks and personal balances. We 
should question whether the ascendancy of the Kaiser in 
modern Germany is due to any demand for an accentua- 
tion of the functions which are properly a king’s. There 
is, indeed, in modern Germany a dearth of political 
genius among the Parliamentary leaders. Bebel alone 
has displayed it since Bismarck died. But there is also 
none of that frivolity in the mass which Mr. Bodley 
thinks a necessary consequence of the mechanical age. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm is a great national and European 
figure, not because he is a Hohenzollern, but because he is 
a daring, a restless, and an exceptional personality. He 
was born on the throne with the temperament which 
might have led a Bonaparte to seize it. But in fact, we 
question whether, relatively, there is any such decay of 
political interest and instinct as would lead a frivolous 
mob to demand the leadership of a king. It does not 
march on Westminster (or rather the male half of it does 
not), nor burn Bristol, nor demolish the railings of Hyde 
Park, for the simple reason that it won long since the 
regular and constitutional means of asserting its will, 
which dispense it from these spasmodic methods of 
exhibiting its zeal. It does, indeed, take its sports with 
an amazing seriousness. But the crowds which smashed 
the Duke of Wellington’s windows were profoundly 
moved by a prize fight, and Epsom Downs were thronged 
before there was a railway to carry the masses thither. 

Stability in any institution is rarely a sign that the 
exercise of its functions is a matter of prime importance 
to the community. The Crown was far from being stable 
when the Stuarts and the early Hanoverians wore it, 
because the Crown was a symbol of strife and the sign of 
a challenged authority. The new fact of our time, a 
loyalty which knows no exception, a universal acceptance 
of the Crown as the outward embodiment of the nation’s 
unity, dates from the time when the King ceased to 
lead the ‘‘ King’s men,’’ retired from party, and became 
the registrar of the will of an omnipotent Parliament. 
Nor is it otherwise when we widen our survey to include 
the Empire. It is true, as Mr. Bodley thinks, that the 
political value of the Crown lies largely in the fact that 
it is the sentimental bond of union for Colonies and 
Dominions which lead their own autonomous life. But it 


has been raised to this position precisely because the very 
attempt to exercise any centralised authority, any real 
control, has been abandoned. The tendency to exaggerate 
in speech and writing the importance of the Crown is not 
a sign of a real reaction towards personal power, and the 
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surrender of any part of their rights by a mediocre ruling 
caste and an apathetic democracy. It is, on the contrary, 
the consequence of the complete security felt by parties 
at home and Colonies abroad that their rights are 
secure and their autonomy absolute. The King has be- 
come a living flag. The loyalty which greets him, the 
world-wide respect which he inherits, are the tribute 
which his subjects pay to their own assured liberties and 
their unchallengeable independence. 





OUR GENIUS FOR GOVERNMENT. 


Wise men of other lands agree with us in thinking that, 
as a nation, we possess a genius for government. Even 
if they did not agree, their disagreement would not greatly 
disturb our confidence in this possession. And confi- 
dence is essential to the operation of such genius. Unless 
he felt himself to be a natural repository of this power, 
how could the young English schoolboy, untrained in 
statecraft or in any art of management, administer order 
and justice through large territories, the very names of 
which were recently unknown to him, among hordes of 
humanity whose language he can seldom learn, and of 
whose history, mind, and manners he never acquires more 
than a most superficial acquaintance? But this imperial 
spirit in the individual members of a ruling race is but a 
particular expression of the collective genius. We call it 
genius because the elaborate purpose it unfolds in action 
never seems present to the clear consciousness of the 
performer. None of our characteristic political achieve- 
ments have appeared to follow any long-laid plan, or to 
realise any definite ideal. Our Empire is acquired in a 
series of fits of absence of mind. Our delicately adjusted 
Constitution, the admiration of continental jurists, 
has grown up as a product of increasing processes of ad- 
justment, a miracle of tacking and of opportunist com- 
promise. Nor is this confined to the gropings of inchoate 
political organisms in dark ages. Abundant instances 
appear in recent times. In a little voltme upon “ Grants 
in Aid” (Longmans), the latest offspring of his fertile 
mind, Mr. Sidney Webb points out how, by what he aptly 
terms our “characteristic goed luck,’’ we “stumbled 
upon”’ this admirable device for the serviceable 
correlation and co-operation of local and national adminis- 
trative agencies. “ Without theory, without science, and, 
indeed, almost without the notice of political stu- 
dents, a solution has been found. By the unself- 
conscious invention of grants in aid, we have, in the 
United Kingdom, devised a new kind of relation between 
local and central government, and created a new species 
of administrative hierarchy, which has attributes of its 
own, and which, with our particular kind of local 
Government, produces results in a remarkable com- 
bination of liberty and efficiency, on the whole preferable 
to the achievements of either the Bureaucratic System of 
France and Germany, or the American anarchy of Local 
Autonomy.” 

What is the characteristic good luck that enables 
us to do these things? Elsewhere, Mr. Webb speaks of 
is as “ unconscious cerebration.” Perhaps that expres- 
sion carries us a little nearer to the truth. In those 
accurate and elaborate instincts of animals, securing not 
merely the survival but the progress of the species, we 
surely see a power analogous to that which we are here 
investigating. If we could understand the special 
impulses that drive a bee or a whole hive to undergo 
complicated labors and sacrifices for the future genera- 
tions which cannot be supposed to be imaged in their 
consciousness, or to form distinct objects of their affec- 
tion, we should be able better to understand those 
longer waves of political movement which so widely 
transcend the narrow limits of vision and purpose of the 
body politic that feels and directs them. Can we con- 
ceive the political genius as a collective organic instinct 
of conservation and of growth, a mode of Bergson’s élan 
vital, owing no subjection to reason, and incapable of 
rational comprehension or guidance? 

Regarded as a nation, we certainly behave as if 
inspired by some such blind confidence. Our obvious 





distrust of theory, of logical courses of public conduct, 
written constitutions, legal codification, exact mechanical] 
schemes like Proportionate Representation, the easy way 
in which we accept the loose, inconsistent, undefined set 
of relations which constitute the unity of our Empire, all 
imply such a conviction. We are instinctively afraid of 
applying logic or close reasoning to our processes of gov- 
ernment, lest. they should spoil our genius. We prefer 
to regard and to describe our acts of policy in any other 
terms than those of reason. Destiny, Providence, oppor- 
tunity, mission, luck, we represent, according to our 
several temperaments, as the determining cause. It is 
the acceptance of this view or feeling that makes all our 
statesmen, irrespective of education or intellect, oppor- 
tunists. This does not, of course, imply that no place or 
value is given to rational calculation. But it means both 
short and narrow ranges. The experience seems to show 
that longer and wider policies are usually wasteful, 
because of the incalculable and rapid shifts of circum- 
stances. Take a single conspicuous instance. The early, 
perhaps swift “ development ” of China is likely to alter, 
to an immeasurable extent, the whole body of political 
and industrial forces in the civilised world. Yet no 
national statesman, however well informed and sagacious, 
can predict with the faintest assurance, the forms, the 
pace, or the effects of such development. The fact that 
history can never repeat itself, even with approximate 
exactitude, closes the door to rational calculations over 
wide ranges. 

This feeling that the great historical events are, and 
must be, determined by forces which are in the main 
incalculable and ungovernable by conscious, reasonable 
will, embodies, however, a dangerous fallacy. By main- 
taining a too abrupt antithesis of instinct and reason, it 
bars the higher conscious forces from exercising their 
legitimate powers in collective conduct. The “ calculat- 
ing boy,’’ who performs miraculous feats of arithmetic by 
some genius for guessing right, may spoil his instinctive 
cerebration by learning how to do it. But, for all that, 
nobody questions but that it is good to understand the 
science of numbers, and that many results can only be 
attained by following the logic of the science. So, 
though politics or history can never be made so exact and 
so useful a science, the transition from the instinctive art 
of a lower organism to the reasoned conduct of a higher 
is essential to the arts of conservation and of growth. 
For this purpose, indeed, the brain of man and its vari- 
ous aptitudes have been evolved. If the art of collective 
conduct is the last and the most difficult for reason to 
furnish guidance to, the time yet comes when the blind 
instinct of mere opportunism cannot do what 
is required. For the accuracy of instinct is vastly 
over-rated, and its economy in all vital processes 
is deplorably bad. No one who has watched the waste- 
ful folly of ants in moving burdens, or in choosing 
routes, will applaud the “wisdom” of their instinct. 
So in politics, Mr. Webb, after congratulating us upon 
the luck of our invention of grants in aid, shows how, 
for lack of any reasoned economy in its application, we 
have wasted most of the gains it is capable of yielding. 
Whether we call the process ‘‘a genius for govern- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ or merely ‘‘ muddling 
through,’’ the time has come to supersede or supplement 
the unconscious intuitive process by as much ordered 
thought as it can carry, or as we are capable of adding 
to it. For reason, and the science of politics it evolves, 
are themselves the creatures of the same driving force 
which in its less conscious levels we call instinct. The 
constructive ordering impulses are present in all organic 
life, adapting and modifying the environment to the 
vital needs of the organism; they are both individual 
and horde instincts. Raised to their highest terms, 
these primitive instincts generate both the science and 
the art of politics. The social organism, moving more 
slowly towards unified organic consciousness than its 
constituent members, lives longer on the lower in- 
stinctive plane. When the individual citizen grows 
more rational in planning his own life, the State still 
gropes and muddles, trusting mostly to the primal in- 
stincts of the mass-mind. Modern civilised States, how- 
ever, are now gradually emerging into a higher level of 
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self-consciousness and self-command, mustering larger 
resources of national thought and will for the guidance 
of the commonwealth. 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 


Tue half-moon was just swelling to the full, and the 
sky overhead was clear, but a thin mist of dew tinged 
the moon with brown and hid the lesser stars. For a 
narrow lake and running stream lay along the valley, 
and the air smelt of water. It smelt of water and of 
the giant elms that stood, superb in darkness, beside the 
lane, and showed between them visions of wide meadows 
and distant elms, grey with misty light, as in a Corot 
fairyland. From the meadows, large cows sighed in 
placid satisfaction, like dowagers asleep. A dog barked 
from a distant farm, entreating all the dogs of the 
neighborhood never to forget him. A cock crew to show 
that there was one at least who did not despair of day. 
At the sound of a footstep on the dust, a whitethroat 
poured out one little jet of song, supposing night must 
be over since man was on the move; but, seeing the 
stars, he thought better of it and settled down again 
beside the comfortable noises of his mate and young. 

A corncrake sprang his rattle in a hayfield. Mice 
and hedgehogs rustled softly about their business in the 
ditches. Owls uttered the separate cries of their 
kinds. On a patch of healthy ground the night- 
jars gurgled, rising at times to a higher and more 
passionate note, and clapping their wings above their 
backs, in ecstasy, or just to break the ghostly noiseless- 
ness of their flight. They are the witches among birds, 
suspected of sinister powers they never possessed, and 
Satanic alliances never concluded. Only moths should 
account them evil incarnate. Indeed, the life of moths 
is hard. By nature they love the sun, and would fain 
bask like butterflies in his radiance. Driven to darkness 
by fear for their juicy bodies, so tempting to every bird, 
they still cannot restrain themselves at the sight of flame, 
but dash straight into it, possessed by a passion for the 
light. So nuns, debarred from the glories of Regent- 
street, thrill with dangerous joy over the brightness of 
their beads. But, in the end, the moth’s abnegation 
barely saves him. For hardly have the swallow and the 
‘‘ devilkin ’’ swift gone to bed, when up gets the bat, 
and with him fly the nightjar and the owl. When they 
retire, like late policemen, the swallow meets them 
coming from their beat, and every hour of day or night 
is full of peril to the poor vegetarian moth, with his 
innocent taste for honey-beer. 

An ancient village stretched along both the sides of 
the road, as house had been added to house by the genera- 
tions of a thousand years, and in the upper window of 
nearly every house a light was burning. The church 
tower, hidden in elms, struck midnight, the reveillé of 
every ghost. But not a ghost answered to the call, for 
within the last few years all of them have died. Never 
has such an epidemic devastated this country, sparing 
neither age nor sex. All the efforts of the Psychical 
Research Society to check it have been vain. There is 
not a churchyard in the kingdom but counts its dead, 
and ghosts that came over with the Conqueror share the 
doom of last year’s baby. Deep in their sepulchres, 
among the bones they once inhabited, perpetual sleep 
now holds them, and having submitted to the common 
pestilence of mortality, they walk no more. The labor- 
ing moon, the midnight bell, shall not rouse them from 
their bed, nor shall their shadows glimpse grisly against 
the darkness of the yews. For them the churchyard 
shall yawn no more; the cock’s shrill clarion shall not 
scare them to their graves. No more with plaintive cry- 
ing shall they revisit the scenes they loved; no more 
shall heedless youth mock the terror of their apparition 
with a sheeted broom. The only symbol that breaks the 
monotony of their oblivion is that faint light burning in 
upper chambers where their rude descendants sleep. 
And even that symbol now takes a questionable shape. 
In kindlier days the cottage window-sills and lintels 
were whitened to guide poor wandering ghosts safe home 








for their bit and sup; but times have grown harsh to 
spirits, and whether our peasants now kindle the night- 
light to ward off shadowy visitants, or to frighten thieves, 
to soothe the children, or to raise the family atmosphere 
to a sleepy comfort behind the fast-closed windows, it 
would be a curious puzzle to decide. 

Then the grey road passed through woods, where 
now and again a nightingale mingled his cries with the 
gentle noises of the night. See now what fools those 
poets make of us all! Among living things, next to 
women, the nightingale has been most besung and be- 
praised. From the time of Sophocles, what poet has not 
uttered his tribute of ecstatic commendation? We 
think of Philomel in her sweetest, saddest plight, smooth- 
ing the rugged brow of night :— 

“Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


We think of that supreme ode :— 


“ 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod.” 
We think of that German song, so like and yet so 
different :— 
“Der Tod, Das ist die kithle Nacht, 
Das Leben ist der schwiile Tag; 
Es dunkelt schon, mich schlafert, 
Der Tag hat mich miid gemacht. 


Uber mein Bett erhebt sich ein Baum, 
Drin singt die junge Nachtigall; 

Sie singt von lauter Liebe, 

Ich hér’ es sogar im Traum.” 


It might be pleaded that the poets wrote in ignor- 
ance, that there are no nightingales, or very few, in the 
district where Milton wrote ‘‘ I] Penseroso ’’ ; that there 
are no nightingales in the suburb where Keats wrote 
his Ode; and that Heine was not accustomed to spend 
his nights in the country. But such excuses are beside 
the point. From early times the poets felt the necessity 
for their nightingale. They wanted an embodiment of 
sleepless passion, of love’s consummate utterance, of 
the spirit that can cry, ‘‘ I sleep, but my heart waketh.”’ 
Not finding such a thing in life, they invented it. 
Country people told them there was a bird that sang 
by night as well as by day, and upon that hint they 
built their myth. They imagined a most musical creature 
that only sings at night. They changed the bird’s sex, 
so that in all languages, except the logical French, it is 
the hen-bird that sings—an outrage upon nature. They 
converted the most dutiful and attentive of husbands— 
the sort of angelic being who would dandle a teething 
child all night long to give his wife some peace, and 
then come up smiling with her tea in the morning— 
they converted that model husband into the emblem of 
unutterable yearning and insatiable desire. They chose 
to incarnate lonely sorrow in an insensitive bird that 
will sing on a barbed wire just as gaily as in some 
melodious plot of beechen green. They inspired with 
divinest melody a little creature that does, indeed, 
possess a few piercing and flutey notes, but greatly 
prefers squawks and outcries unequalled for harshness 
by any bird except an Indian parrot or a frightened 
goose. And having thus hypnotised us with the beauty 
of their own imagination, the poets dare to invite our 
belief in a lover so ignorant of ornithology as to hesitate 
for a moment whether it was a nightingale or a lark he 
heard ! 

We are all thus beautifully deluded. The educated 
man hardly sees or hears the world at all. He goes 
through it blind and deaf, seeing and hearing other 
people’s conceptions of a world they have finely 
imagined. Age after age the poets have slowly been 
creating a universe of their own, and every morning and 
evening they have seen that it was good. Age after 
age they have read each other’s poems, adopted each 
other’s little additional bit of construction, and absorbed 
it into the legendary whole. One might compare them 
with the African white-ants, which, grain by grain, pile 
those enormous pinnacles of red earth, high as trees, 
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and almost as hard and endurable as rock, within whose 
mazy palaces, dim vestibules, and lofty-vaulted halls 
they dwell secluded, fearing only the light of outer day. 
For him whom the poets have once enticed into their 
enchanting dungeons there is no escape. There he will 
lie bewitched, never to look upon the face of the world 
again, never again to behold reality with free eyes, but 
only the dreams of reality captivated in the opalescent 
mirrors of his guard. 

The road passed along the edge of high downs, look- 
ing far over plain and valley—so far that, on a clear 
day, one might suppose the spires of Oxford could almost 
be seen. But now the plain itself was hidden in purple 
obscurity, except where one railway signal shone emerald. 
The moon was disappearing as a reddish, shapeless blur 
into the mist of dew which drenched the grass like rain. 
Underneath a beechwood last year’s crackling leaves 
were dry, and all remained dark till just after two o’clock, 
when invisibly light became present. On a sudden the 
first lark rose, dividing day from day with his song; up 
sprang all other larks, lest they should be caught like 
sentries sleeping. Before three the blackbirds and 
thrushes, the yellowhammers and finches, were all 
clamoring with joy, as the eastern horizon slowly sank 
to reveal the morning. The comfortable wood-pigeons 
were the last a-bed, waiting for a decent warmth. And 
they had long to wait, for the dew rose in a thick grey 
mist, stealing through the beeches, and hiding the plain 
and all the downs, as though they were not there. Still 
the birds did not cease their song. Minute by minute, a 
new voice was added. Rabbits came out to drink the 
moisture ; sheep began to move; far down the hill, the 
cows lowed for milking. Brown entered the grey of light, 
then green, then the yellow of lady’s-slipper, rattle, and 
the rock-rose bringing a noticeable sense of relief and 
bodily pleasure after the night’s indigo and pallor. 

When four o’clock had come, a stranger apparition 
than all else in Nature rose, and emerging through the 
white fog, stumbled on two heavy feet along a path. It 
was man who, in the fulness of time, thus entered the 
scene of gladness. His head was covered with a shapeless 
wad, his body with stuffs that had covered him long, and 
many of his kind before him. His toes stuck out from 
splits in their leather coating. With eyes fixed on the 
ground, he trudged unheeding of birds or day. He 
neither sang nor whistled, and only a poet could have 
called him jocund. Had anyone addressed him as Cory- 
don or Thyrsis, and inquired what the neat-handed 
Phillis had given him for breakfast, he would have stared 
as a bullock stares, and said no more than a bullock. 
“ Going to pick stones, he was—to pick stones off yon field, 
up top. Sometimes he was paid by the yard, sometimes 
by the heap. Maybe he could make twopence or three- 
pence an hour, but he didn’t rightly know. He thought 
it was going to be hot, uncommon hot,” and, with that 
prophesy, the heir of all the ages mounted to the high 
lawns, under the opening eyelids of the morn—things he 
had never heard tell of in those parts. What time the 
suburbs were bustling through their baths, and hustling 
to the City train, he had toiled nearly four hours, and 
cleared about sevenpence, as evidence of the wealth that 
early rising brings. 





AN IRISH PIKE. 


Tue favorite sport of the Irish angler at or about Whit- 
suntide is “dapping” for trout with the real Mayfly. 
The lakes on which this sport flourishes often reward the 
dapper with nice baskets of fish, averaging three or four 
pounds apiece. All that you want is plenty of Mayfly, 
trout rising, and a favorable breeze. The breeze is 
almost essential, for it ruffles the surface, hides the fisher- 
man and his boat from the fish, and keeps the fly dancing 
attractively at the end of a good long line. 

It was my good fortune the other day, to be a 
“ dapping ”’ guest at Rockingham, near Boyle, in County 
Roscommon. Rockingham has been the seat of the King 
and King-Harman families from Elizabethan times. 
Lough Key (Gaelic Ce), of which the house commands a 





noble view, is one of the loveliest of legendary lakes, 
dotted with six-and-thirty emerald isles, girt by woods, 
and farms, and moors. The Boyle River runs through 
the lough, to the Shannon and the sea. The salmon that 
reach it, after so long a swim, are too tired, or too lazy 
to rise to the fly. But these are only visitors. The real 
inhabitants of the lake provide real sport. How sad that 
they are mute! If the history of the place could be truly 
written by some ancient and impartial fish, like that 
which I shall describe, it might help to correct the two 
pet and contradictory theories of Irish history, and to 
effect some compromise between their now irreconcilable 
champions. The first of these is the Irish theory of 
history, now chiefly maintained by zealous English his- 
torians—that Ireland was a happy, peaceful, prosperous 
country, rich in all the manufactures, arts, letters, music, 
learning, and luxuries of an almost precocious civilisa- 
tion, carrying on a vast trade with the European conti- 
nent, until the blight of English barbarism fell upon it. 
The other theory, too often advanced by dyspeptic and 
inconsolable Irishmen, paints pre-Elizabethan Ireland as 
a country of petty chieftains, fighting for land and cattle, 
alternately plundering and defending monasteries, build- 
ing and destroying castles and towers; barbarous little 
tyrants, treacherous as Homer’s heroes, and hardly better 
than their rude brethren in the Scottish Highlands. 
Irishmen, indeed, are the severest critics of Irishmen. 
They love to dwell upon their own faults and failings. 
The praise of ancient Ireland pleases, but does not con- 
vince. They are not sure whether even the landlord 
system was really worse than the clan system. Each had 
to be superseded in turn before there could be peace, 
liberty, security, and progress. 

To return to Lough Key. Here, on the frontier of 
Connaught, between Danish Dublin and Spanish Galway, 
lay the country of the fierce, fighting clan of the Mac- 
Dermotts. Dapping in their lake under skies all too 
bright, and on waters all too calm, the Mayfly scarce, the 
trout disinclined to rise, we tired of drifting, and began 
to row about or land on theislands. To the ornithologist 
all are dear ; but the most famous is Castle Island, where 
the MacDermott made his nest. On another are the 
relics of an ancient monastery—green ruins, where the 
Annals of Lough Key were written. My boatman, who 
knew every rock, every favorite haunt of fish and 
duck, cormorant and otter, began to despair of trout, 
and encouraged me to try the two little minnows I had 
brought. And so we ceased to dap, and began to 
troll. Let the fly-fisherman decry this sport; but those 
who fish for fish will understand the sober joy with which 
I began to pull in fine fat perch, and slim, greedy jack, 
who fought and jumped almost as fiercely as salmon. 

One afternoon, after plenty of fun, we were trolling 
slowly past the Castle Island, through a deep, dark pool 
haunted doubtless by mighty pike, for two such had been 
taken thence in recent times. If only some veteran 
would rise and break silence and tell us how in his youth 
those grim battlements were manned by MacDermott’s 
men, what time the trembling monks across the water 
awaited the invasion of a new “ protector”! For did 
not old Izaak Walton tell of a pike taken in Sweden in 
the year 1449 ‘‘ with a ring about his neck, declaring 
he was put into that pond by Frederick II., more than 
two hundred years before he was last taken, as, by the 
inscription in that ring being Greek, was interpreted 
by the then Bishop of Worms’’? Thus musing and 
trolling I saw the larger rod of stout Limerick make— 
fashioned and fitted for good-sized trout—give a sudden 
jerk. AsI took hold my wrists met a steady pull. Was 
it a tree? Yes; no; it moved slowly and irresistibly. 
‘‘ A great fish,’’ said the boatman. My host saw that 
I was ‘‘stuck’’ in something big, and moved to the 
rescue with an ancient mariner and a large landing-net. 
Here were three advisers, but was there any hope of 
landing a heavy fish with light tackle? What if it were 
a ten- or twelve-pounder? I put on all the strain I 
dared, and wound him up whenever he moved towards 
the boat. But for twenty minutes he never once came 
in sight. Suddenly, a monster, like to the young shark 
in a boy’s picture-book, rose to the surface some eight 
or ten yards away, looked at us, lashed his tail, and 
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plunged, carrying out a great length of line. It was 
stupefying. Here was the monster pike of Castle 
Island, the depository of many legends and more trout, 
a living link with the dead past, a fish that had 
swallowed or outgrown all his fellows. Could an in- 
experienced Saxon hope to catch this mighty Celt? 
It is impossible to recount the delightful agony of the 
next half-hour. The more he saw of us, the less he 
liked us. There was no coaxing him to the boatside. 
As the strain increased he put forth his giant’s strength, 
and broke away time after time with gloomy rushes into 
the depths. Sixty-five mortal minutes passed from the 
time when my friend came up to the moment when the 
monster was deftly gaffed and hoisted in. His length 
and strength were out of all proportion to his weight. 
For he measured 3 feet 7 inches from snout to tail, and, 
had he been fat, might well—so the experts say—have 
weighed 30 Ibs. But he was all bone and 
muscle, and only turned 213 lbs. in the scales. 

Yet one may doubt whether such a fish has often 
been taken with dapping rod and minnow. By my boat- 
man’s computation, he was only 86 years of age, allow- 
ing lb. per year. But of this I am not satisfied, for 
after a certain age growth must cease. These 86 years 
must be compared with 20 which a man takes to attain 
full stature. But a man may live to four times twenty, 
and by analogy, this same pike may have been 344 years 
old, which easily takes us back to the Macdermotts, and 
puts the Swedish pike of Frederick II. into the 
shade. But we found no inscription upon him, either of 
Greek or of Latin. I called him Polyphemus, for he 
had just such aneye. In one respect only must his captor 
be his detractor. Though a gourmand all his life, with 
an immense appetite for the delicacies of the lake, he did 
himself in the kitchen illustrate Walton’s opinion that 
“the old or very great pikes have in them more of state 
than goodness.”’ 

Let no one impugn the truth of this narrative. For 
the facts, are they not stated in the ‘“ Roscommon 
Herald’’? And the fish, was it not photographed on the 
lawn of Rockingham? 

JamMEs BRoaDBENT. 





Short Studies. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
IV.—Tue Circus. 


Tue flowers heaped about the bronze fountain are for 
them. And so that they may have flowers all day long, 
older and fatter and shabbier women make their home 
round the fountain (modelled by a genius to the memory 
of one whose dream was to abolish the hardships of 
poverty), with a sugar-box for a drawing-room suite and 
a sack for a curtain; these needy ones live there, to the 
noise of water, with a secret society of newspaper-sellers, 
knowing intimately all the capacities of the sugar-box 
and sack ; and on hot days they revolve round the foun- 
tain with the sun, for their only sunshade is the shadow 
of the dolphins. On every side of their habituated tran- 
quillity the odours of petrol swirl. The great gaudy- 
colored autobuses, brilliant as the flowers, swing and 
swerve and grind and sink and recover, and in the fore- 
head of each is a blackened demon, tremendously pre- 
occupied, and so small and withdrawn as to be often 
unnoticed ; and this demon rushes forward all day with 
his life in his hand and scores of other lives in his hand, 
for two pounds a week. When he stops by the fountain, 
he glances at the flowers unsceing, out of the depths of 
his absorption. He is piloting cargoes of the bright 
beings for whom the flowers are heaped. 

Stand on the steps of the fountain, and lock between 
theautobusesand over the roofs of taxisand the shoulders 
of policemen, and you will see at every hand a proof 
that the whole glowing place, with its flags gaily waving 
and its hubbub of rich hues, exists first and last for those 
same bright beings. If there is a cigar shop, if there is a 








necktie shop like Joseph’s coat, it is to enable the male 
to cut a dash with those beings. And the life insurance 
office—would it continue if there were no bright beings 
to be provided for? And the restaurants! And the 
chemists! And the music-hall! The sandwich-men are 
walking round and round with the names of the most 
beauteous lifted high on their shoulders. The leather 
shop is crammed with dressing-cases and hat-boxes for 
them. The jeweller is offering solid gold slave-bangles 
(because they like the feel of the shackle) at six pound 
ten. 

And above all there is the great establishment on 
the corner! An establishment raised by tradition and 
advertisement and sheer skill to the rank of a national 
institution, famous from Calgary to the Himalayas, far 
more famous and beloved than even the greatest poets 
and philanthropists. An institution established on one 
of the seven supreme sites of the world! And it is all 
theirs, all for them! Colored shoes, colored frocks, 
colored necklaces, colored parasols, colored stockings, 
jabots, scents, hats, and all manner of flimsy stuffs whose 
names—such as Shantung—summon up in an instant the 
deep orientalism of the occident: the innumerable win- 
dows are a perfect riot of these delicious affairs! Who 
could pass them by? This is a wondrous institution. 
Of a morning, before the heat of the day, you can see 
coming out of its private half-hidden portals (not the 
ceremonious glazed doors) black-robed young girls, with 
their hair down their backs, and the free gestures learnt 
at school and not yet forgotten, skipping off on I know 
not what important errands, earning part of a livelihood 
already in the service of those others. And at its upper 
windows appear at times more black-robed girls, and 
disappear, like charming prisoners in a castle. 

The beings for whom the place exists come down 
all the curved vistas towards it, on foot or on wheel, 
all day in radiant droves. They are obliged at any rate 
to pass through it, for the Circus is their Clapham 
Junction, and the very gate of finery. Impossible to 
miss it! It leads to all coquetry, and all delights and 
dangers. And not only down the vistas are they 
coming, but they are shot along subterranean tubes, and 
hurried through endless passages, and flung up at last 
by lifts from the depths into the open air. And when 
you look at them you are completely baffled. Because 
they are English, and the most mysterious women on 
earth, save the Scandinavians. You cannot get at their 
secret; it consists in an impenetrable ideal. With the 
Latin you do come in the end to the solid marble of 
Latin practicalness; the Latin is perfectly unromantic. 
But the romanticism of these English is something so 
recondite that no research and no analysis can approach 
it. Ibsen could never have made a play out of a Latin 
woman; but I tell you that, for me, every woman 
stepping off an autobus and exposing her ankles and her 
character as she dodges across the Circus, has the look 
in her face of an Ibsen heroine; she emanates romance 
and enigma; she is the potential mainspring of a late- 
Ibsen drama, the kind whose import no critic is ever 
quite sure of. This it is to be Anglo-Saxon, and herein 
is one of the grand major qualities of the streets of 
London. 

They are in this matter, I do believe, all alike, 
these creatures. You may encounter one so ugly and 
mannish and grotesque that none but an Englishman 
could take her to his arms, and even she has the in- 
effable romantic gaze. All the countless middle-aged 
women who support circulating libraries have it; the 
hair of a woman of fifty blows about her face romantic- 
ally. All the nice, youngish married women have it, 
those who think they know a thing or two. And as for 
the girls, the young girls, they show a romantic naiveté 
which transcends belief ; they are so fresh and so virginal 
and so loose-limbed and so obsessed by a mysterious ideal 
that really (you think) the street is too perilous a place 
for them. And yet they go confidently about, either 
alone, or in couples, or with young men at bottom as 
simple as themselvex and naught happens to them ; they 
must be protected by their idealism. And now and then 
you will see a woman who is strictly and truly chic, in 
the extreme French sense—an amazing spectacle in our 
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city of sloppy women who, while dreaming of dress for 
ten hours a day, cannot even make their blouses fasten 
decently—and this chic Parisianised creature herself will 
have kept her idealistic gaze! They all keep it. They 
die with it at seventy-five. Whatever adventure occurs 
to an Englishwoman, she remains spiritually innocent 
and naive. The Circus is bathed in the mood of these 
qualities. 

Towards dark it alters and is still the same. See it 
after the performances on a matinée day, surging with 
heroines. See it at eight o’clock at night, a packed mass 
of taxis and automobiles, each the casket of a romantic 
creature, hurrying in pursuit of that ideal without a 
name. Later, the place is becalmed, and scarcely an 
Englishwoman is to be seen in it until after the theatres, 
when once again it is nationalised and feminised to an 
intense degree. The shops are black, and the flower- 
sellers have gone; but the electric skysigns are in violent 
activity, and there is light enough to see those baffling 
faces as they flash or wander by. And the trains are now 
bearing the creatures away in the deep-laid tubes. 

And then there comes an hour when the hidden trains 
have ceased, and the autobuses have nearly ceased, and 
the bright beings have withdrawn themselves until the 
morrow ; and now, on all the footpaths of the Circus, 
move crowded processions of men young and old, slowly, 
as though in the performance of a rite. It leads to noth- 
ing, this tramping ; it serves no end; it is merely idiotic, 
in a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon way. But only heavy rain 
can interfere with it. It persists obstinately. And the 
reason of it is that the Circus is the Circus. And after 
all, though idiotic, it has the merit and significance of 
being instinctive. The Circus symbolises the secret force 
which drives forward the social organism through suc- 
ceeding stages of evolution. The origin of every effort 
can be seen at some time of day emerging from a crimson 
autobus in the Circus, or speeding across the Circus in a 
green taxi. The answer to the singular conundrum of 
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the City is to be found early or late in the Circus.: The | 


imponderable spirit of the basic fact of society broods in 
the Circus for ever. Despite all changes, there is no 
change. I say nochange. You may gaze into the jewel- 
ler’s shop at the gold slave-bangles, which cannot be dear 
at six pound ten, since they express the secret attitude of 
an entire sex. And then you may turn and gaze at the 
face of a Suffragette, with her poster and her armful of 
papers, and her quiet voice and her mien of pride. And 
you may think you see a change fundamental and ter- 
rific. Look again. 
ARNOLD BeEnnetr. 





The Drama. 


HALF-TRUTH AND TRUTH. 


[ **Monna Vanna.” 
the Court Theatre. 
“TL y a une vérité littéraire,”’ says M. Anatole France, 
‘‘ ainsi qu’une vérité scientifique ; et savez-vous le nom 
de la vérité littéraire? Elle s’appelle la poésie.”’ 
surely if there is a truth of literature, which is poetry, 
there should be also a truth of the drama, which is that it 
must deal not only with the poetic but with the significant. 
And that again is why one hesitates to class with the 





By Maurice Maeterlinck. Produced at 
The Irish Plays—Court Theatre. ] 
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best dramatic literature an ingenious, stirring, rhe- | 


torical work like ‘‘ Monna Vanna.’’ You can see in it 
the effort of an accomplished literary man to show us 
something characteristic, something salient, about the 
Italy of the Renaissance. The proper ingredients are 
there—a war of City States, a condottiere of the 
romantic stamp, treachery and the right Machiavellian 
subtlety, a lady rare and noble of spirit, and a 
husband, not quite so noble, yet a fine savage, with the 
lust of torture and revenge. But what else is there to 
interest us moderns as we are interested in Shakspere’s 
picture of the Rome of Julius Cesar, or Scott’s of the 
men of the Covenant? An indelicate idea, treated with 
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much delicacy, and thereby robbed of its dramatic fit- 
ness. It seemed to me that all the parties to the repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Monna Vanna’’ must be alive to this 
difficulty. Mr. Sutro seems conscious of it, for he, 
usually a most skilful translator of Maeterlinck, finds 
no stuff for his art in the superficial vivacity of the 
dialogue, and so, both in French and in English, we 
have a stiff, halting, almost banal play, which in the 
argumentative passages reminded me of nothing so much 
as the Parliamentary style of Mr. Walter Long. The 
players at the Court Theatre seemed, with two excep- 
tions, similarly afflicted, though they had over them 
the inspiring banner of the Women’s Aerial League. 
And the audience undeniably felt it. 

Perhaps it was Signor Marco of Pisa who got on 
their nerves, as he certainly got on mine. For Marco 
is really the last straw in a series of somewhat oppressive 
demands on one’s intelligence. It is conceivable that a 
virtuous, high-minded woman would consent to be offered 
up to a strange lover as the price of her town’s deliverance 
from starvation and massacre—such a fate as, let us 
say, Cesare Borgia was in the habit of offering those who 
incommoded him politically. But it strains a point to 
have this sacrifice commended with unction to poor 
Guido, Monna Vanna’s husband, by his own father. 
This is an extension of the always difficult ‘‘ art d’étre 
beau-pére,”’ for which our modern tastes are insufficiently 
prepared. I suspect Marco, even in his ordinary, of 
being a bore. As a father-in-law, he strikes me as 
something of an outrage, and if Guido, who threatens 
much but does little, had turned upon him and smote 
him in the full tide of homily, my voice would have 
been for justifiable parricide. 

Nor is it possible to be greatly impressed by the 
workmanship of the play. What did Maeterlinck set out 
to illustrate? To illustrate nothing at all, the cynic will 
reply ; merely to write a grand scene, and to lead up to it 
and from it with the best possible effect. But let us 
take it that he did mean something, that he wished to 
show dramatically a phase of that romantic, idealising 
love to which the gentlefolk of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance devoted much brilliant artifice, and some 
glorious and immortal poetry. Mrs. Putnam, in her 
charming book on “The Lady,” gives a spirited sum- 


| mary of one of the manuals of this delightful science, and 


| lover. 


I imagine that her phrasing represents something that 
was in the mind of M. Maeterlinck when he drew his 
hero, Prinzivalle :— 


“To enjoy beauty without suffering there is need that the 
courtier should, with the aid of reason, wholly turn his desire 
from the body to the beauty alone. In this wise he will be 
beyond all the bitterness that the young nearly always feel. 
He will do no injury to the husband or to the kinsfolk of the 
beloved lady; he will put no infamy upon her.” 


Clearly Signor Prinzivalle, commandant of the Army 
of Florence before Pisa, was meant to be such a platonic 
Had he not known his lady in childhood? Had 
he not loved her secretly, and loved her long—the two 
infallible marks of the platonic affection? Did he not in 
truth desire to ‘‘ put no infamy upon her’’? Surely if the 


| play has any literary quality, this was its author's 


And 





design in his picture of the relationship of Prinzivalle 
and Monna Vanna. How, then, could he allow his ideal 
amorist to put so gross a test upon his beloved as that of 
requiring her to appear in his tent “ nue sous son man- 
teau’’? How repugnant such an indignity would be to 
the romantic fondness which makes this wild captain rest 
his whole career on so tremulous a flower of sentiment as 
was his feeling for Monna Vanna! The lady herself 
seems to scent the incongruity, for she is at last moved 
to ask Prinzivalle why on earth he has sullied her with 
such an invitation. Prinzivalle has nothing pertinent to 
say in excuse; and she, being now in love with him, does 
not care what he says. But the pale tint of beauty which 


the drama wears withers away in the contradiction ; fine 
natures must be touched to fine issues or to tragic ones; 
failing them, they had better not be touched at all. 

So perhaps the cynic was right in thinking that 
Maeterlinck only wanted to lead up to a plausible love 
adventure, with the delicate-indelicate motive of the 
cloak, and to play with appropriate touches the crescendo 
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and the diminuendo of his artifice. In one respect he 
has succeeded. Vanna herself is almost a beautiful 
creation ; she is something of a fairy princess, remote 
from and raised above the life of her times, and 
the scene in the tent gives a great opportunity to the 
artist’s skill. Mr. Herbert Waring, with a great deal of 
training, seemed to me to make nothing of his chance ; 
Miss Adeline Bourne, with less training but with 
greater charm of personality and greater power 
of temperament, to make a great deal of hers. 
She understands, in particular, that as something 
is going on in Monna Vanna’s soul and mind, she should 
express it, not in talk and action, but in letting her face 
and her body speak for themselves. This is true art. 
Perhaps Miss Bourne does not realise how constantly 
great artists use this method, letting each wave of emo- 
tion play over them instead of noisily wrestling with it, 
and coming out on the other side with great éclat, like 
a bather in Atlantic surf. Salvini used to supply it in 
“ Othello,’’ hardly moving till the moment came when he 
let the full tide of his passion loose. In this deep and 
quiet vein I liked Miss Bourne better than in the out- 
break of the last act ; and let me add an emphatic word 
of praise to Mr. Lion’s conception of Trivulzio. There, 
at least, was a true touch of Machiavellian policy, the 
only verifiable piece of “local coloring ’’ in the play. 

I have left myself no adequate space in which to 
notice the Irish players at the Court. But, indeed, no 
space is adequate to such a task. All these plays are 
remarkable, and the same may be said of all the players. 
I expect to see no such art, no such representation of art, 
till the day of my death. A play like “ The Playboy of 
the Western World ” is not tragedy, is not comedy, is not 
melodrama, is not symbolism ; rather it is all these things 
interwoven so powerfully and closely astoconstitute some- 
thing absolutely original inform and profoundly movingin 
treatment. The beggars’ opera that goes on in the she- 
been in Western Ireland is true and characteristic in 
itself. It is not a thesis, or an argument, or a play with a 
purpose. It is the story of a nation’s soul, pitched in a 
key of ironic pessimism peculiar to the artist and to the 
hour in which he wrote. But it is as much a work of 
imagination as ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ This work and 
the accompanying plays (which include a powerful new 
work by Mr. St. John Ervine) are events not merely in 
the dramatic season, but in the world of dramatic art; 
they exhibit a singular unity of conception and aim ; and 
those who fail to take account of them miss the signs of 
their times, and an entirely new and most arresting and 
dominating commentary upon them. 

H. W. M. 





Contemporaries. 





MADERO AND HIS TASK IN MEXICO. 


A THOROUGBLY carnivorous old gentleman has been suc- 
ceeded in the despotism by a water-drinking, under- 
sized, pacific vegetarian. Madero is, in fact, the Lord 
of Mexico, and if it were not for his opposition to the re- 
electing of a President, one would have reason to con- 
sider with anxiety if he could bear the strain of adulation 
for so long a period as did Porfirio Diaz. Don Porfirio, 
of course, in 1876, proclaimed that he would never let 
himself be re-elected ; but there is not any Indian blood 
in Don Francisco I. Madero ; and whatever be the virtues 
of the Indian, he is monstrously conservative ; he will, if 
it is in his power, destroy new-fangled implements of 
agriculture, seeing that he likes the old ones; he will not 
deny devotion nor centavos to a saint who recently was 
deaf to him, and whose wood image at the time was sub- 
ject to indignities; he will not be disposed to go from 
public into private life. The man who made the promises 
at Tuxtepec in 1876 was not of purely Indian blood, as, 
for example, was the daughter of a poor old man who was 
bewildered by the swift and excellent Canadian tram- 
ways of the capital. Half-way to Guadalupe, an ad- 
jacent shrine, the countryman was caught by this electric 
innovation, both his legs were torn from off him, and as 








he was lying on the road his daughter knelt beside him, 
stroked his head, and softly asked him, “ Papacito—does 
it hurt you? 

But there was enough of Indian in Porfirio 
Diaz to account for the resistance which he offered 
during thirty years to anyone who tried to pull 
him down. Upon a Yucatecan hacienda I was shown a 
tree with scarlet flowers which is popularly called the 
Tree of Tuxtepec, because the fruit that one seems justi- 
fied in hoping for is not produced ; in place of it there is 
a harvest of discolored, knife-like objects. On that haci- 
enda, living under an assumed name and in the capacity 
of clerk, there was the man who had been secretary of an 
opposition club. The chairman, who will probably 
become the Governor of Yucatan, was forced to fly to 
Montecristo, near the desolate, far ruins of Palerque ; 
banishment or prison was the lot of each of the remaining 
officers. “TI shall be glad,’’ quoth Don Porfirio to Mr. 
Creelman, in December, 1907, “I shall be glad if opposi- 
tion clubs are formed.’’ This Mr. Creelman, a pro- 
minent journalist, I believe, in the United States, has 
ventured into prophecy, and in a book which comes at 
an untoward hour he says it is “ preposterous to talk 
about a reversion of the Mexican people to their old revo- 
lutionary habit.’”” He says they are too busy to be fight- 
ing one another. He, like Diaz until lately, does not 
contemplate that, in the lifetime of Porfirio Diaz, anyone 
but he can rule the country. And, in spite of Mr. Creel- 
man’s fate, I will embark on prophecy. 

“ Soy Fronterizo,’’ says the son of those bleak up- 
lands in Chihuahua that sustained the revolution ; “ soy 
Mericano,” says the dweller in the central valleys, who is 
more inclined to wait in war and peace until he knows 
that his adventure will not be too speculative; “ soy 
Yucateco,’’ say the slave and the slave-owner of that 
curious peninsula which is too busy to pay much attention 
to the rest of the Republic. And there is a danger that 
in this way the United States of Mexico will break into 
three separate republics. For the moment there is much 
enthusiasm for Madero. “ If I were a poet I would write 
poetic eulogies,’’ said Mr. Elihu Root; “if I were a 
musician I would compose triumphal marches ’’—to the 
greater glory of Porfirio Diaz. And there will be many 
like this acolyte of Mr. Roosevelt, eager to rejoice with 
him who has achieved success. The large majority of 
Mexicans will be sincere, because it is a change from Don 
Porfirio’s prolonged régime, and, on the other hand, 
because it is a change; the large majority of foreigners 
will do their best to seem sincere, and thus assist their 
business. If it once is bruited round the world that 
Mexico is on the eve of many revolutions, that it will 
relapse into the state of Honduras or pitiable Nicaragua 
or medieval Guatemala, then the work of many years 
will be undone. The confidence with which most of the 
foreigners in Mexico regarded Don Porfirio Diaz must 
be outwardly transferred to one whom they would willingly 
have shot a little time ago, from motives of pure business. 
They did not bear any grudge against his predecessor for 
the proclamation which he added to the Plan de Tuxte- 
pec, wherein he undertook [Article 10] to “ deliver the 
country from the oppression of foreign enterprises.” 
Diaz was unable to fulfil this pledge, and everyone 
apparently forgot that he had ever made it, since he had 
secured a splendid reputation for the help which he had 
always granted to the worthy foreigner. 

It is not needful that we should inquire if he gave 
this help because he could not help himself or for the 
reason that he changed his policy or for the reason 
that, in partnership with various foreigners, he truly 
helped himself or Porfirito, the lieutenant-colonel, 
architect, and engineer, who means so well and is director 
of so many companies and is a Richard Cromwell 
manqué. It was nothing to the average foreigner that 
Diaz, in his patriotic proclamation, said he would not 
recognise the English Debt, nor that he really did not 
recognise it during his initial term of office. Mexican 
and other planks of an election platform are susceptible 
to rot; he was, for instance, hindered from accomplishing 
the Seventh Article, which promised that the enemies 
of the administration should not be assassinated, and 
that freedom of election [Article 1] should no longer be 
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a farce. Madero has not found it necessary to make 
anti-foreign promises, but over the parched river-beds 
of the Republic he will see much water flowing ere he 
can attract the confidence which Don Porfirio enjoyed. 
Outwardly, of course, it is a different matter, and we 
are enjoying now the spectacle of their (the foreigners’) 
chief daily paper, written in American, which is assum- 
ing a convenient attitude with all the speed that it con- 
siders decent. In November it asserted that Madero 
was—— but we will not repeat the charges. Many were 
the leading articles in which, to put it mildly, they 
rebuked him. But for these last weeks they have 
allowed a jeweller to advertise upon the page that once 
was kept for leading articles, and on the intervening 
space they talk about Hawaii! Yes; the other day when 
they announced that Diaz would resign, the leader was 
a calm discussion of the labor problem in the Sandwich 
Islands! Very soon this portion of the paper will inform 
us, thrice in a week, that he who is the greatest of the 
Mexicans—and so forth and so forth. 

But it easily may be that Mexico is at the threshold 
of a great prosperity. If it is possible for this new Chief 
to kill the separatist movement, which would make a 
little series of republics very ripe for those who have 
secured Hawaii, and if he is strong enough to eat his 
words and be a despot, as benevolent as may be, and if 
he can satisfy the south, which also had a Liberating 
Army and has no one in the Cabinet—well! he may 
flourish. Everything depends as yet in Mexico upon 
the man who governs, and although we must not imitate 
that book of Bourget’s which depicted all the Protestants as 
scoundrels and the Catholics as angels, we are justified, 
I think, in claiming that Madero, Dr. Vazquez Gomez, 
and the rest of them are more than men of promise. 
We have got their conduct in adversity to guide us, and 
in order that they will not be allowed to stray into the 
pestilential meadows where there is no opposition, they 
now find themselves confronted with the party of the 
Church and that of General Bernardo Reyes. Men and 
money are at the disposal of the Church, those willing 
and unwilling peasants whom the Hacendados can con- 
trol, and money to a greater sum than the capitalisation 
of all the Government banks. For years the Church 
has been obliged to wield a rather subterranean in- 
fluence, but now with formal programme and with 
admirable candidates it has emerged into the daylight. 
We who stand and watch may well be fascinated by the 
situation: in the days of Diaz, who officially opposed the 
Church, it was in ‘‘ El] Pais’’ and ‘‘ El Tiempo,’’ organs of 
the Catholic party, that the politics of Diaz were subjected 
to the most efficient and relentless criticism ; if they could 
assail that Government with something like impunity 
—Don Trinidad Sanchez Santos of ‘‘ El Pais’’ was offered 
an asylum in almost every house which has a secret 
chamber when he was compelled to hide himself this 
year in February; the more pompous little journalist 
who owns and edits ‘‘ El] Tiempo’’ hasthesecret chambers 
on the premises—how will they not assail the Liberal, 
milder Government? Madero at Ciudad Juarez would 
not have three ladies interfered with who harangued 
against him in the Plaza, and the Church’s partisans 
will not be muzzled, so it seems. 

Madero is inclined to place them in the same posi- 
tion as they have in the United States, a position which 
the Catholics in Lower Canada are now asserting, is ideal. 
Where you have, as in the Mexican Republic, such a 
number of illiterates (approximately half the population) 
it is questionable whether such a freedom can be granted, 
and it is not certain that the grant of it would satisfy 
the Church. As for Bernardo Reyes, the im- 
pulsive and theatrical commander, who is languishing 
in Cuba, we shall see if he is able to attract the friends 
of Diaz—he and they are all discredited. But probably 
the modest young civilian who was being laughed at 
several months ago, will act as firmly with regard to 
Reyes as he wrote in his now famous pamphlet. At the 
Jockey Club in Mexico, where some of the illiterates do 
congregate, they never would allow that he, belonging 
to a family of millionaires, could possibly write anything. 


Henry BakERteEIn. 





Communications. 


THE JUDICIAL BENCH AND CRITICISM IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—An incident in the House of Commons on the 
30th ultimo has raised the question as to whether the 
Judiciary as a body is to be immune from criticism in the 
House of Commons unless on a substantive motion specially 
framed for that purpose—in other words, as to whether the 
rule which prevails in the House of Commons in reference 
to judges individually should apply to the Judiciary in its 
collective capacity. That rule is in force in the House of 
Commons alone so far as I am aware. It is not in force in 
the House of Lords. It has been established and 
maintained, not with the view of exempting a judge from 
criticism, but for the purpose of securing that such criticism 
should be made after formal notice, which thus provides an 
opportunity of meeting the strictures to which the conduct 
of the judge may be subjected, and of repelling any attack 
upon him. On the 30th instant Mr. Winston Churchill 
said, when expounding in the debate on its second reading 
the Trades Unions (No. 2) Bill as a Government measure: 
“The Courts held a position of unequalled eminence in the 
eyes of the world, and in cases between man and man no 
doubt they deserved respect and admiration, but when class 
issues or party issues were involved it was impossible to 
contend that the Courts commanded the same degree of 
general confidence. On the contrary, they did not; and a 
very large number of people had been led to the opinion 
that they were, unconsciously no doubt, biassed.’’ Mr. 
Churchill’s remark did not call for, and was not the subject 
of, the intervention of the Chair. The Deputy Speaker (Mr. 
Emmott) on the day following, however, in response to a 
query put to him in reference to Mr. Churchill’s remarks, 
which scarcely needed a reply, as the time had passed when 
the question as to whether these remarks were in or out of 
order could be raised, said: ‘“‘No appeal was made to me 
at the time, and I expressed no opinion on it. If I had 
been pressed for an opinion I should have been inclined to 
say that I regret observations which are on the border line 
of what is in order in regard to a matter of this kind. I 
think it is most important that our rule against attacking 
judges should be kept up.” 

As everything calculated to trammel in the slightest de- 
gree absolute freedom of speech in the House of Commons 
should awaken a just jealousy in those who regard the House 
of Commons as “the Grand Inquest of the Nation,” I 
venture to place before the public precedents which show 
that the tendency of the Courts and their bias from sur- 
roundings of education and force of professional feeling 
should not only be taken into consideration in legislation, 
but come well within the purview of ordinary discussion in 
the House of Commons, and are not matters where 
discussion is to be confined to specific motions. If 
the tendency of the Courts were a subject which could 
only be discussed on such motions, and if all remarks 
in relation thereto were to be construed into “attacks” 
on judges, criticisms of the administration of the laws with 
a view to their reform, free examination of proposals for 
fresh legislation conferring new powers on judges or de- 
priving them of powers they at present hold, and discussion 
of the merits and demerits of proposed new tribunals by 
way of comparison with tribunals already existing would be 
allowable in the Press, on the platforms, in conversation, in 
the House of Lords, and everywhere with the exception of 
the House of Commons, which alone would be tongue-tied. 
By whom? For whom? 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s remarks were absolutely 
within the limits of debate in the House of Commons. 
I take almost at haphazard precedents which show 
that if he offended, he offended in good company, and that 
his fellow-delinquents, amongst whom are Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Butt, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Gladstone himself, uttered 
sentiments of a similar kind, in some ways far exceeding 
in their strength Mr. Winston Churchill’s words without 
fear of the imputation of transgressing the rules of Par- 
liamentary debate. 

1. On February 7th, 1828, Mr. (Lord) Brougham, in 
his celebrated speech in the House of Commons on the 
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“State of the Courts of Common Law,” thus spoke of the 
tendencies of the Courts traceable to political appointments 
to the Judiciary in words of which the remarks of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill seem a far-off echo. “Does not,’’ he said, 
“this arrangement instil into the minds both of expectant 
judges and men already on the Bench a feeling of party fatal 
to strict justice in political cases? I speak impartially 
but unhesitatingly on this point, for it is perfectly notorious 
that nowadays whenever a question comes before the Bench, 
whether it be upon a prosecution for libel or upon any 
other matter connected with politics, the counsel at their 
meeting take it for granted that they can tell pretty 
accurately the bearing of the judges and predict exactly 
enough which way the consultation of the judges will ter- 
minate, though they may not always discover the particular 
path which will lead to that termination. While the system 
I complain of continues—while you suffer it tocontinue—such 
a leaning is its necessary consequence. The judges have this 
leaning—they must have it ; they cannot help having it—you 
compel them to have it; you choose them on account of their 
notoriously having it at the Bar; and you vainly hope that 
they will suddenly put it off when they rise by its means 
to the Bench. On the contrary, they know they fill a cer- 
tain situation, and they cannot forget by whom they were 
placed there, and for what reason. There is no doubt that 
the present judges will always discharge their functions with 
all the impartiality that any man can expect from them; 
but I speak without reference to individual habits or pre- 
judices—I speak of impressions which it is natural to ex- 
pect must exist when circumstances all conspire -to create 
them.”’ 

2. On June 25th, 1874, the late Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., then 
leader of the recently-formed Irish Parliamentary Party, a 
gentleman who was the acknowledged head of the Irish 
Bar, gifted with what has been described as “a supreme 
political genius’’ and the very greatest authority of his 
time on the law and practice of Parliament, to which he 
habitually conformed, in moving a motion in the House of 
Commons in respect to the methods of appointment to the 
Irish Judiciary—thus spoke of the unconscious bias, owing 
to environment and antecedents, of the Judiciary. “An ob- 
jectionable thing was to have the Bench composed of persons 
who had all been public prosecutors, and who, therefore, 
were of necessity partisans and must have rather a leaning 
in favor of prosecutions in which they had taken so 
practical a part. The passage he had read from the 
‘Law Magazine’ led him to speak of the necessity of keeping 
judges strictly aloof from all places or occupations through 
which they might be brought under the influence of the 
passions, prejudices, or intrigues which more or less prevailed 
in political circles. He was sorry to say that this principle 
was not regarded in Ireland. He did not mean to say 
that the Irish judges failed to perform their duties faith- 
fully or honestly. At the same time, when judges were 
found ranged on a purely political question according to 
the side to which they belonged in politics, the sight was 
not one likely to increase the confidence of the Irish people 
in the administration of justice.” 

3. On May 11th, 1882, Mr. Parnell thus spoke in the 
House of Commons in opposition to the motion for leave to 
introduce the Prevention of Crimes (Ireland) Bill, one of 
whose provisions enabled the Government to establish 
tribunals of judges who were to perform the functions of 
judges and juries, and accordingly to find whether prisoners 
accused of treason, murder, attempts to kill, or other crimes 
of aggravated violence, were guilty or not guilty. Mr. 
Parnell not only spoke, without let or hindrance, of the ten- 
dencies of the Courts, but even mentioned a fact in the 
career of a learned judge then on the Bench which 
was not construed into an “attack”? on him, and as 
such only to be mentioned in debate on a_ specific 
motion. “I deny,” he said, “because crimes have 
been committed you are entitled to place the lives and 
liberties of the people at the mercy of partisan and political 
judges of the stamp of Chief Justice May, whom you were 
yourselves compelled to direct to withdraw from the 
presidency at the trial—an important State and political 
trial—because you did not deem him fit to preside at that 
trial, which only involved a punishment at the outside of 
two years’ light imprisonment to those who might be guilty, 
and to entrust to that same judge the right of judging in 

cases involving the lives of the persons in question. You 


repose this confidence in your judges, each and everyone of 
whom are partisans, and who have been chosen for their 
political services.” 

4. On May 5th, 1887, Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the 
House of Commons, thus justified the attitude of the Irish 
members in desiring that attacks on their conduct in the 
House of Commons should be dealt with as matters of privi- 
lege, and should not be referred to the adjudication of the 
Courts of Law, in whose judges at the time they had but 
limited confidence. “Well, then, with regard to the com- 
position of the Court, what are we to say? The noble lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) last night, with extraordinary 
rashness, gave a genera) acquittal of all the judges of all 
the Courts of England, and a general eulogy upon the record 
of a thousand years. The noble lord is not apparently 
aware that within the present century very serious ques- 
tions have been raised with respect to the conduct of 
eminent judges in English Courts of Justice. . . . Has 
the noble lord ever heard of Lord Ellenborough? Does he 
know the opinion pronounced upon him by his brother judge 
and biographer, Lord Campbell? Lord Campbell stated that 
in the case of Lord Dundonald the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough was severely censured not only by the vulgar 
but by men of education on both sides, and that he had the 
greatest misgivings himself as to his own conduct in the 
affair—so much so, he says, that it drew down upon the 
Lord Chief Justice a considerable share of obloquy causing 
very uneasy reflections in his own mind. I know not how 
that is, but it shows that various questions of that kind 
arose in connection with different judgments. Entirely 
differing from the noble lord, I believe that all judges now 
on the Bench might be trusted perfectly. But there is one 
judge now upon the Bench who came down from the Bench to 
take a part in regard to the Irish question more violent than 
has been taken almost by any layman I can remember (the 
late Mr. Justice Fitzjames Stephen). And if one of these 
gentlemen (the Irish Nationalist members) sitting below the 
gangway says it is excusable in him to feel some mistrust in 
such a case, though I should not feel such mistrust myself, 
yet I must say that I understand that mistrust.’ 

The great importance of this subject so vitally affecting 
freedom of speech in the House of Commons, a privilege 
more precious than ever now that the people are so soon to 
become masters in their own House, must plead my excuse 
for the length of this letter.—Yours, &c., 

J. G. Swrrt MacNer11. 
Dublin, June 7th, 1911. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE POWER OF THE 
COMMONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I notice that in your present issue you advo- 
cate “a large extension of the committee system as 
applied to the great standing subjects of Parliament.’’ The 
same policy is advocated in an able pamphlet written by 
Mr. W. Jowett, M.P., and issued by the I.L.P. Without deny- 
ing that the establishment of a standing committee for 
foreign affairs might be a step in advance of the present 
position, I would like to submit various considerations to 
you which, I think, will tend to show that a general adoption 
of the tommittee system of government would, from the 
democratic point of view, be a grave mistake. 

I understand that you advocate the adoption of such a 
policy for two main reasons. In the first place you desire 
to restore the balance of power as between the private mem- 
ber and the Cabinet, and to check the irresponsibility of 
the twenty “super-men.”’ Secondly, you aim at greater 
publicity of discussion, in order that criticism may be more 
effective. But the lessons from Mr. Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth” and Mr. Bodley’s “France” point in 
exactly the opposite direction. Both authors heartily 
condemn the committee system of government as, 
amongst other things, destroying all responsibility, and 
resulting in the absence of any real publicity. This 
is most evident in the United States, where it has 
been found impossible to fix responsibility upon an 
anonymous body of men like a committee. It has also been 














found that owing to the enormous number of committees 
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which are sitting at the same time, it is impossible for the 
public to follow their activities, and to this, amongst other 
things, is due the lack of effective control over national 
policy by public opinion in that country. 

, There are numerous other evil results of the system. 
The committees, owing to their irresponsibility and this lack 
of publicity, tend to become more powerful than the parent 
body, as the student of American politics knows well. The 
result, therefore, of an attempt to cure the tyranny of the 
committee of twenty would be to set up a far worse tyranny 
in its stead—because a many-headed one. For the Cabinet 
has at least a united policy, whereas the committee system, 
both in France and in America, tends to result in confusion 
of policy between the different committees. A Cabinet may, 
I don’t say it always has, but it may have a comprehensive 
policy which, to be successful, needs co-operation between 
different departments. Such a comprehensive policy is im- 
possible to a system of committees, however well organised. At 
present it is not always easy to get two great departments 
to work together ; how much less easy would it be were they 
controlled not by an individual but by a committee (and a 
committee is no more use than ‘ questions ’’ if it has not 
some measure of control, which it would always tend to en- 
large)? Comprehensive reforms would, therefore, I contend, 
be liable to delay and dissipation under a system of com- 
mittees. 

There are those, as, for instance, Mr. Jowett, who point 
to the success of the committee system in our local govern- 
ment. But I would deny that the two cases are comparable. 
Local government, unlike Parliament, is concerned rather 
with administration than with legislation, and the evils of 
the committee system are more clearly visible in matters of 
legislation. But I would be prepared to argue that 
wherever vital issues have been at stake the committee 
system has hampered local government, and, further, that 
if it were not for the committee system there would be fewer 
“scandals” and less corruption, for the experience of the 
United States has shown that nothing is so favorable to 
log-rolling as the committee system, except Protection. 

There is one simple remedy for the present irresponsi- 
bility of Ministers, which, curiously enough, is seldom sug- 
gested, and that is to fix the term of Parliament. There is 
no doubt that historically the ascendancy of the Cabinet 
dates from the time when it became clearly recognised that 
the Prime Minister had a perfect right to threaten the House 
of Commons with a dissolution if they disobeyed him. 
Gladstone, I believe, consciously developed this power as 
an alternative to the system of corruption which was in 
vogue before the Civil Service was thrown open to competi- 
tion. In any case, all writers on political science, from 
Sir Henry Maine (to whom it was a new and dangerous 
weapon) onwards, have recognised this power as the key to 
the irresponsibility of the Cabinet, and its control of the 
party. (I may say, in passing, however, that it is this power 
which has hitherto made it difficult for the caucus to dictate 
a policy to the Prime Minister in the way that the caucus so 
often does to the President of the United States.) 

If, therefore, you deprive the Prime Minister of this 
power by fixing the length of Parliament, or by putting 
the power of dissolution in the hands not of the Prime 
Minister, but of Parliament itself, you will at once redress 
the balance of power between Parliament and the Cabinet, 
and you will make “ Parliament a real force of criticism of 
the Executive.” It is perhaps worth noticing in this con- 
nection that there has never been the same complaint of 
Cabinet tyranny in our colonies. I believe this to be largely 
due to the fact that by a constitutional usage it is impossible 
for a Colonial Premier to use the threat of dissolution to 
impose his will on his Parliament. This constitutional 
usage is, I believe, becoming weakened; if so, the same 
situation will soon become manifest in colonial politics. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a short letter, to 
indicate all the results, direct or indirect, which would 
spring from an adoption of the plan of fixing the length of 
Parliament as it is fixed in the United States. I think one 
may safely say, for instance, that no unpopular or in- 
efficient Minister could retain his place in the Cabinet 
unless he had the full confidence of his party. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the plan might have other results which 
would not be so advantageous. All that I wish to point out 
here is that the plan is one which is in need of public dis- 





cussion. I would also deprecate the adoption of the 
committee system without a careful weighing of the ex- 
periences of France and the United States. 
With apologies for the length of this letter.—Yours, &c., 
Cuar es 8. Buxton. 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 
June 6, 1911. 


IDEALS—NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Some thirty years ago I ventured to urge in the 
“Nineteenth Century” the formation of a Central Party 
which should, as the then Lord Hartington put it in one of 
his later speeches, “ be bound together by the bond of com- 
mon effort to raise and elevate the condition of our country- 
men all over the United Kingdom.” Everything comes to 
him who knows how to wait. It is true that the Central 
Party has not yet been formed, but amongst thinkers, men 
and women alike, the governing ideal at the back of it has 
been steadily winning its way. This ideal has culminated 
in the National Insurance Bill, which, on May 4th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained to the House of 
Commons. 

The Bill has had an immediate “centralising”’ effect, 
for, although ushering in an entirely new scheme of in- 
surance, it has been cordially welcomed by politicians of 
all shades of opinion, and by the non-politicians who make 
up the majority of the community. Defects of detail there, 
of course, are; professional dissatisfaction there justly is, 
because interests deserving of careful protection have not as 
yet been adequately safeguarded. But the principle of the 
Bill remains unshaken, and, indeed, it has only been at- 
tacked by the extreme individualists who consider that 
where the State interferes—save to keep the public peace— 
there can be no real liberty. 

Mr. Lloyd George frankly admits that he is not pro- 
posing a complete remedy. “Before we can get that,’ he 
says, “we shall have to cut deeper into our social evils.” 
What he claims to do is to “alleviate an immense mass of 
human suffering.” The Bill embraces both sickness and 
unemployment, and this is, surely, quite right, for the two 
are closely interwoven. Nothing lowers the vitality of the 
wage-earner more than lack of work, and when vitality is 
lowered we are, one and all, an easier prey to disease. 
Necessary, too, was it to arouse the national conscience as to 
the existence of destitution as a whole, in order to quicken 
that sense of collective responsibility, which is the key-note 
of true democracy. 

Every nation holds within itself the seeds of its own 
progress and of its own decay. Without staying to define 
terms in common use, national progress may be said to be 
hastened by the multiplication of the morally and physically 
“ fit,’ national decay by the multiplication of the morally or 
physically “unfit.” The presence of the “unfit” in our 
midst is the cause of a vast amount of poverty, pauperism, 
and prostitution. With the growing science of eugenics 
opening out before us, both these propositions would seem to 
be unchallengeable, but that, in the American “ Outlook ” of 
April 8th, the limitation of numbers has been apparently 
challenged in wholesale fashion by ex-President Roosevelt. 
There he preaches to the world a sermon of which the text 
is a book (“Racial Decay”), by a Mr. Beale, of New South 
Wales. He scoffs at “the cheap and shallow men and 
women who, when confronted with the facts (mentioned by 
Mr. Beale), answer that quality is better than quantity,” and 
who are of opinion that “ decrease in numbers will mean in- 
crease in individual prosperity.” This, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares to be false, and he maintains (in effect) that if nations 
are to hold their own and prosper, they must populate every 
rood of land they possess. He arraigns nearly all the 
civilised countries for what he calls, in reiterated phrase, 
the breach of “ duty,” the “ racial crime,” the “ cardinal and 
capital sin,’’ committed by the “ wilfully sterile.’’ Between 


the circumstances of one country and another—of one indi- 
vidual and another—he makes no distinction of any sort. 
What the origin of the “duty” is—by whom imposed—to 
whom owed—whether in the “ wilfully sterile’ he includes 
those who might, but do not, marry—what is to be the just 
measure of prolificacy (if he contemplates any measure at 
all)—he does not attempt to explain. 
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According to him, amongst the crowd of sinners peace- 
ful, prosperous France is the chief. Next in guilt come the 
English-speaking countries, including the United States, 
the greater part of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
New Zealand, indeed, he singles out for special reproba- | 
tion, because, having an area as large as the British Isles, 
its population is under a million. (As a matter of fact, it is, 
as Sir Joseph Ward told us this week, now a little over a mil- 
lion). Germany, he adds, is also going to the bad, since 
Berlin and Hamburg exhibit the same marked decadence as 
London, New York, and Chicago. The only peoples he pro- 
nounces untainted by the infection are the Slavs and the 
inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula. Happy and en- 
lightened Russia! Happy and unruffled Spain and Portugal ! 

The remarkable thing is that towards the close of his 
discourse Mr. Roosevelt appears to think he has gone too 
far, for he introduces qualifications of his charges as 
sweeping as the charges themselves. “ Criminals,” he says, 
“should not have children ’’—as if all criminals were cast in 
the same mould, and criminality were as transmissible from 
parent to child as are deaf-mutism or epilepsy. Further (he 
goes on), “ thriftless and worthless people should not marry 
and have families which they are unable to bring up 
properly, for such marriages are a curse to the community.” 
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But as to what are his tests of thriftlessness and worthless- | 
ness—whether or not he includes in worthlessness physical | 


as well as moral failings—he tells us not a word. 

An International Eugenic Congress is to be convened in 
England for the purpose of discussing these momentous 
issues, in the autumn of 1912, under the auspices—so it is 
hoped—of the University of London. The preliminary 
arrangements are now going forward. France, Germany, 
and America may be expected to be fully represented, and our 
colonies. These same colonies are (it is commonly said), 
crying out for fresh immigrants. It will be instructive to 
the Mother Country to learn from her children what class 
of immigrants are welcome, and what class they do not 
desire nor intend to admit. It will also be interesting to 
hear New Zealand justify her present rather exclusive atti- 
tude. 

Against the charges made by Mr. Roosevelt several de- 
fences have appeared before the charges were made, notably 
that of France, by M. Gustav Le Bon in his “ Psychologie 
de Socialisme.’? Other eminent Frenchmen are prepared to 
follow his lead. Dr. Alfred Ploetz, of Munich, editor of 
“Das Archiv fiir Rassen-Verbesserung,” is, I believe, will- 
ing to undertake the case of Germany; Dr. Rutgers, of 
The Hague, that of Holland. The United States can supply 
several protagonists on opposite sides. The case of Eng- 
land has been handled—no doubt very imperfectly—by my- 
self in a series of essays (‘‘ Population and Progress”’). 
There, strong censure is meted out to those who, from purely 
selfish motives, limit the number of their offspring, and the 
statement is made that it is “ quite as important that the right 
people should be born as that the wrong people should not be 
born.” This double formula, it is submitted, sums up the 
national situation, and defines the national duty. 

The main advantage of the proposed congress will be 
that it will reflect the mind and intelligence of the higher 
races. It will provide—and for the first time—the 
spectacle of humanity striving to reform itself. It will 
deepen the dark shadows of war which, now mostly entered 
upon to provide an outlet for a people overgrown, ruthlessly 
slays the young and the strong. It will emphasise the truth 
that we owe a duty to future generations as well as to the 
generation to which we belong. It will open up a new path 
of racial progress, and supply a fresh article of undogmatic 
faith. 

Mr. Lloyd George has, by his most recent utterances 
which exhibit him to many in a new light, kindled a national 
flame. Will he carry his mission further forward? Will 
he put his hand to this international project, the aim of 
which goes far beyond “ the alleviation of an immense mass 
of human suffering,” for it seeks to clear that suffering 

away ? 

Ideals, it will be said, are not practical politics. No, 
but organised public opinion is. And _ public opinion, 
organised or not, is, when inspired by high ideals, more 
powerful, in the long run, than any legislation.—Yours, &c., 

MonTaGuE CRACKANTHORPE. 


June 14th, 1911. 
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MEN AND WOMEN UNDER MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE’S SCHEME. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—It may interest your women readers who are to be 
included in Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Scheme, to know 
that they will be expected to pay no less than 71°4 per cent. 
more per week than they should do if taxed in the same 
proportion as men. 

The following analysis of the figures will prove this :— 
The outside contributions, i.e., by State and employer, are 
the same with both men and women. They are, therefore, 
entitled to the same benefits in respect of these. Thus, as 
the man will receive 66°66 pence per week under this heading, 
the woman will also do so. For the extra 53°34 pence that 
the man gets to make up his 10s., he pays 4d. For the 
extra 23°34 pence that the woman gets to make up her 7s. 6d., 
she pays 3d. 

But if she were to pay in the same proportion as a man 
4 Sake pence, which works out at 1jd. 
Actually she is to pay 3d., or 1jd. too much. In other 
words, she would pay 71°4 per cent. more per week than her 
proportionate subscription should be. 

Conversely, the total amount the woman should receive 
per week, if she contributes 3d., is 106°66 pence—practically 
8s. 1ld.—Yours, &c., 


she should pay 


A.C. A. 
Kensington, W., 
June 12th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Miss Margaret Llewellyn Davies, in your issue of 
June 10th, puts the hard case of the married women who 
work at home under the new Insurance Bill most admirably. 
There is, however, one part of the letter which demands 
criticism : that in which Miss Davies declares that a women 
householders’ electorate would be useless, and, indeed, detri- 
mental. Will you allow me to put forward some of the 
reasons to the contrary ? 

We have it in the words of so democratic a politician as 
Mr. Philip Snowden that no other Bill but this present Bill 
would stand any chance in this present House of Commons, 
mainly owing to the fact that the Government will not take 
up woman suffrage as a party measure. Hence the only 
solution possible is a G.C.M. of what all parties desire, and 
that is the present Bill. 

Again, Miss Davies makes the mistake of drawing a hard- 
and-fast line between spinsters, married women, and 
widows. She apparently forgets that the spinster is 
conscious that at any time she may become a wife, and the 
wife has behind her the haunting fear that she may become 
a widow, so that the sex is in a constant state of flux, and no 
woman could afford to regard herself as exclusively belonging 
to the one state or the other, and each would, indeed, have 
the interests of her sisters in all three capacities equally at 
heart. Miss Margaret Llewellyn Davies herself is an excel- 
lent example of a spinster who is pleading the cause of her 
married sisters, and who understands their needs better than 
any male legislator. One thing which is quite certain is 
that women, qué women, understand the needs of women of 
whatever rank or status better than any single man could do. 

It is a great pity that people of keen intelligence will 
persist in so often confusing the issues by adding to the 
work of removing the sex-disability the burden of altering 
the franchise conditions. It is a sound axiom of politics to 
have a single aim, and to refuse to be side-tracked. One 
thing at a time, and that thing thoroughly !—Yours, &c., 


J. L. Gururie. 
5, Brunswick Square; W.C. 
June 14th, 1911. 








THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In your article headed “The Latest Cure’’ you 
allude to “ the ever-increasing prominence of the problem of 
diet,”’ to the variety of schools of thought and practice 
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among the more enterprising of food reformers, and to the 
contradictory opinions of biologists and doctors. 

A great deal of the confusion arises from treating the 
whole subject too much as belonging to the domain of 
microscopic science, studied in the laboratory, or to 
physiological chemistry, rather than to the wide experi- 
mental fields of Nature, where men and animals have proved 
in a far more satisfactory way, by their survival in sound 
health, what the most elaborate particular researches can 
only arrive at in regard to persons and classes for a short 
period of time in certain conditions. Thus, it is true that 
certain foods are meat to some persons, poison to others, 
but other staple foods are in every way completely sufficient 
for whole nations, and poison to no individual in health. 
Broadly, the subject is, in fact, a human rather than a 
medical one, for clear sense and for rational comparison of 
conditions on a large scale. Physiological investigations of 
a technical character have, indeed, a very high value; they 
are fruitful in important discoveries; they lead to conclu- 
sions of extraordinary interest. But, as you point out, the 
staple foods of a healthy and enduring race for many genera- 
tions must be held to be in themselves adequate for the 
sustenance in vigor of a population with a similar environ- 
ment, and, one may add, using the foods and drinks in the 
same manner, as to times of meals, mastication, tempera- 
ture, &c. 

So that the main question can really be settled by a 





comparison of races, nations, and communities, living in | 


various climates and conditions, in respect to diet, drink, 
stimulants, or narcotics, health, strength, endurance, ap- 
parent vitality, and physical and mental happiness. It is 
quite certain that such an inquiry would lead to the estab- 
lishment of conclusions of supreme value for the arrest of 
degeneration, and for the maintenance of any nation in 
health and vigor ; supposing only a rational will for self-pre- 
servation. But since commerce is rapidly extending modern 
habits of indulsence over large areas of the globe, the accu- 
mulation of further evidence ought not to be long delayed. 
I have given a large quantity of facts, gathered from Govern- 
ment reports, travellers, and medical observers in “ Strength 
and Diet,’’ and have there dealt with the experience of 
communities ancient and modern. I think, however, that 
much more of a pertinent character must be contained in the 
records of careful observers, including explorers and mis- 
sionaries. The most valuable evidence would be that re- 
ferring to communities not savage or primitive, but main- 
taining high and robust health, apart from occasional 
epidemics. 

There is no question more urgently needing attention 
than the condition of physical sustenance and fitness, for the 
diseased condition of Western civilised people is quite 
appalling, and some of the worst maladies are commoner 
than ever before. The general decay of teeth, and the in- 
ability of mothers to feed their infants, are signs of deep 
wrong to Nature. The prevalence of cancer here in Europe 
must be reducible by means of assimilation to the condi- 
tions of communities where it only occurs rarely, if at all. 
Rightly-living races would be almost entirely free, as wild 
animals are, from nerve-illness and insanity. ‘ Food is the 
point about which turns the whole problem of degeneracy,” 
according to an eminent inspector of schools, and Huxley 
inculcated care for digestion as meaning care for the brain. 
Maeterlinck well declared that “all our justice, all our 
thoughts and feelings, derive from three or four primordial 
necessities, whereof the principal one is food.” 

It is curious to find how little general respect is paid to 
this great subject. Even many of the learned, like the 
ignorant, commit atrocious physical wrongs. In the last 
edition of the‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” as in the preceding 
one, much space is given to the “ strength of materials,” but 
little, if any, to the health, strength, and endurance of the 
human body in relation to habits of nutrition in various 
countries. 

Yet there can be no branch of education more vitally 
necessary in this age for every human being in contact with 
civilisation.—Yours, &c., 

R. RvussE.u. 


wteep, Petersfield, Hants. 
June 12th, 1911. 





CANAL-BOAT CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have been exceedingly interested in the article 
on the “Board of Education and the Liberal Party,” in 
your issue of June 3rd, and I therefore venture to trespass 
on your valuable space in the hope that the attention of 
your readers may be called to the question of the utter 
lack of facilities provided by our educational authorities for 
the teaching of the children of the bargees, who throughout 
the year are traversing the canals up and down the 
Kingdom. These children—and a very large number they 
are—are growing up in absolute ignorance; they are quite 
unable to read and write and, in the midst of our largest 
and wealthiest cities in this enlightened century, it seems 
almost incredible that the British nation can permit such 
neglect. It is with the children that the future greatness 
of our Empire lies, yet here we are permitting thousands 
of these little ones to grow up in crass ignorance of the 
very elements of learning. What is to be their future? 
I enclose a copy of a letter which appeared on this subject 
in the “ Daily Chronicle” some six weeks since; but so far 
there appears to have been no attention paid to it. 

If some few of these children are being taught to read 
and write words of one syllable, it is due to the large- 
hearted efforts of some private individuals; but this is a 
matter which should not be left to philanthropy; it is a 
question of vital importance, and should be taken in hand 
by our educational authorities. Surely centres could be 
established near the canals on which these people live, to 
which the children could be sent—they are there, waiting 
and willing, to be taught.—Yours, &c., 

EQuatiry. 

June 6th, 1911. 


** COMUS.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—TI recently bought a very pretty edition of Milton’s 
“Comus,” printed from the Bridgwater MS., with notes by 
the Lady Alix Egerton, and published by Dent and Co. in 
1910. 

I have loved “ Comus” from my earliest years, and still 
consider it the most marvellous collection of word-pictures 
in our language. Knowing every line of it by heart, I was 
much struck by a marked deviation from the accepted text 
in one of the most beautiful of the pictures—that of the 
Brothers—quoted by Lady Alix in her prefatory note, and 
embodied in her edition of the poem as follows :— 

“Their porte was more than humane as they stood, 
I tooke it for a faerie vision 
Of some gaye creatures of the Element 
That in the cooleness of the raynebow live, 
And playe i’ th’ plighted clouds.” 

The accepted version reads, “in the colowrs of the rain- 
‘bow live,’’ and seems to fit the picture exactly. Is it 
possible that the transcriber of the Bridgwater MS. (sup- 
posed to have been written by Henry Lawes) may have made 
a mistake? The MS. is written in such a cramped hand, 
judging by the specimen pages given by Lady Alix, that I 
think this extremely probable. But one would like to have 
her ladyship’s opinion on the subject.—Yours, &c., 

G. Rar Fraser. 

Piggott’s Manor, Letchmere Heath, Herts. 


THE CORONATION AND MILITARISM. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Attention has been drawn in your correspondence 
columns to the fact that in the Royal Processions of next 
week the strength and glory of the nation are represented only 
by the Army and Navy, that is, as your correspon¢ent puts 
it, by “ the life-takers,”’ te the exclusion of “ the life-savers.” 
May I point out a contrast which is supplied by the 
Women’s Coronation Procession that takes place on the date 
of your next issue? 

On Saturday, June 17th, the women of the Empire are 
taking part in a procession in order to show forth their 
loyalty to their Majesties King George and Queen Mary on 
the occasion of their coronation; and also to express the 
universality and unanimity of their demand for political 
emancipation. 
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Women are ready to acknowledge the nation’s debt to 
men who have served their country, and are prepared to give 
health and life, if necessary, in destroying its enemies. But 
Saturday’s procession will, we hope, serve as a reminder 
that the strength of the community lies also in its women, 
who are prepared to risk, if necessary, health and life, not to 
destroy, but to give life. The nation owes to womanhood a 
debt of honor which can only be paid by according them 
the rights of full and equal citizenship in the human com- 
monwealth.—Yours, &c., 

E. Petuick LAwReENce. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY VACANCY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—You may be interested, and your readers may be 
interested, in the following questions submitted to the candi- 
dates for the vacancy in Ross and Cromarty. 

Are you in favor of the creation of a Scottish Parlia- 
ment, with an Executive responsible to it, to manage purely 
Scottish affairs? Mr. Macpherson: Yes. Mr. Templeton: 
No. 

Are you prepared to demand the enactment of Scottish 
Home Rule during this Parliament and to make your de- 
mand effective by voting, if necessary, against the Govern- 
ment? Mr. Macpherson: I am in favor of Scottish Home 
Rule. Yes. Mr. Templeton: No. 

Are you prepared to support the Pentland Land Bill 
without any compromise of its essential principles, par- 
ticularly tenancy as opposed to purchase and the establish- 
ment of a Land Court? Mr Macpherson: Yes. Mr. 
Templeton: No. 

Are you prepared to press for the passing of the Scottish 
Land Bill this session? Mr. Macpherson: Yes. Mr. 
Templeton: No. 

Mr. Macpherson was accordingly recommended by the 
Young Scots Society to the constituency. These queries 
will be put to every candidate who stands in the future in 
Scotland, and all candidates who give unfavorable replies 
will be opposed.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. Hocee. 

Braeside, Acomb Road, York. 


June 13th, 1911. 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—There must be many of your readers who are in 
entire agreement with Mr. Callaway. As Mr. Israel Zangwill 
remarks, “ Religion aloof from life is exactly what Chris- 
tianity is to-day.”” But Mr. Zangwill plucks out the heart of 
the mystery when he says: “’Tis mortmain, the dead hand, 
that keeps back modernism. So long as any institution 
possesses funds there will never be any lack of persons to 
administer them. This is the secret of all successful founda- 
tions. The rock on which the Church is founded is a gold 
reef, and it is actively defended by Persecution and the In- 
dex, by which all thought is equally excluded. Who then 
shall set a term to its stability ?’’ It is curious to read these 
words beside the report of the Lambeth Diocesan Conference, 
whose members desire to record their distrust of the critics, 
‘‘ who, whilst holding office in the Church of Christ, pro- 
pound views inconsistent with the doctrines laid down in the 
creeds of the Church ;’’ or those of the Primate who said: 
‘« If there was one thing the Church of England stood for, and 
stood by, it was the very centre and core of the life of the 
Church; the very thing they cared about most of all was 
their, reverence for, and belief in, and acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures.”” Truly, as Mr. Zangwill says, “ There is no 
automatic progress. What is automatic is retrogression! ’’ 
And yet, to continue quoting from the same writer, “ With 
such a marvellous machinery at hand for the Church Uni- 
versal of the future, so democratic, so cosmopolitan, so free 
from sex injustice—it seems a thousand pities that there 
is nothing to be done with it, but to scrap it. Surely it 


should be adapted and brought into harmony with the 
modern mind.” 


And then he suggests the remedy; but I 








must not encroach further on your space, or on Mr. Zang- 
will’s pages, beyond calling attention to his most recent 
work, ‘‘ Italian Fantasies ’’ (Heinemann). Unfortunately 
his remarks on religion and morals are scattered at random 
in a bulky volume, rich in discussions on endless subjects, 
and what is of special value to the spiritual life of the day 
is thus apt to be overlooked, which must be my apology for 
calling attention to the book.—Yours, &c., 


Wittiam Poet. 
June 12th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—How I sympathise with “ Heptalogia”’! Living in 
the country in England one must be almost alone if one has 
outgrown the teachings of childhood and is honest enough 
to admit the fact. The mental level of country people, at any 
rate, and of most others that I come in contact with in 
England, is that of childhood, unable to reason or to follow 
reasoning. There must be many people who have had their 
views broadened by scientific study; there are doubtless 
people who read and appreciate the “ Origin of Species,” the 
‘* Golden Bough,’”’ ani other enlightening works, but the 
great mass of people is apathetic or incapable of taking an 
interest in these matters so little related to making money 
or playing games. Presumably the query which heads this 
correspondence relates to London and big towns rather than 
the country ?—Yours, &c., 

B. A. 

Midhurst. 





Poetry. 


TENEBRAE. 
Scene: Victoria STREET. 


Tue short day wanes, the sunset fills the sky 
With distant flare of pyre or festival, 
The town is amber, bronze, chalcedony, 
The windows flash upon the upper wall. 
But as a grave laid open, down below, 
In a grey shadow the grey people move. 
Suddenly, from a tower amid the glow, 
The great bell tolls above, 
And in the mastering sound 
The trivial clamors of the day are drowned. 


Remember ye the dead, 

Whose hidden graves ye tread, 

Whose words are dumb, whose dust is blown abroad. 
O, soon to join the thronging, shadowy horde, 
Unchronicled, unseen, unpitied, 

Pray for the dead! 


The sun is quenched, the lighted windows close, 
And blank as dead men’s faces stand the walls. 

Peal upon peal, with ringing passionate blows, 
Upon the iron town their hammer falls. 

It seems to shatter our low skies, and bring 
The stars beyond the smoke before our sight, 

The silence that engulphs our questioning, 
The challenge of the night, 

Our dust-bound souls to rend, 

Crying : Remember, God, the darkness, and the end. 


Remember ye the dead, 

O hearts uncomforted! 

From sin and aspiration and despatr, 

Secular sorrow, momentary care, 

Turn, turn your souls whither their souls are sped, 


Pray for the dead! 





Lucy LyTTELTON. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicuHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


** Ireland under the Normans: (1169-1216).”’ 
(Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“Some Neglected Factors in Evolution.” 
(Putnams. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ America in the Making.’”” By Lyman Abbott. 
net.) 

** Evolution,” 


By G. H. Orpen. 
By H. M. Bernard. 
(Frowde. 6s. 


By Professor J. A. Thomson and Professor P. 


Geddes. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“Health and Disease.” By Dr. Leslie Mackenzie. (Williams 
& Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“In the Time of the Pharaohs.” By Alexander Moret. 
(Putnams. 7s. 6d. net.) 

** An Economic Interpretation of Investment.’”” By J. A. Hob- 


(‘* The Financial Review of Reviews.’’ 3s. 6d.) 

“The Sovereign Power.”” By Mark Lee Luther. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
‘** Moliére.”” Par Maurice Donnay. (Paris: Fayard. 3fr. 50.) 
“Les Opinions et les Croyances.” Par Gustave Le Bon. 
(Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

‘* Lamennais et le Saint-Siége (1820-1834).” 
(Paris: Perrin. 65fr.) 

“ Le Sang.’”’ Roman. 
3fr. 50.) 


son. 


Par Paul Dudon. 


Par Eugéne Joliclerc. (Paris: Lemerre. 





* * * 


WE understand that a new weekly journal, called “The 
Witness,” will shortly be issued under the editorship of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Cecil Chesterton. It will advocate 


the views put forward in their book, “ The Party System.”’ 
* a * 


Mr. Henry Baervern, who has just returned from 
Mexico, where he has been a special correspondent of the | 
“Times” during the Revolution and for some time before 
it, is engaged upon a book dealing with that country, which | 
will be ready in the autumn. In addition to an account of 
the political situation and the leading personages, it will 
contain a number of imaginative sketches that aim at giving 
something of the Mexican atmosphere. 

* ca 

Stxce Lord Avebury published his list of the hundred 
best books, the fascinating game of compiling similar lists 
has gone on merrily. The latest to play it is Mr. J. Aubrey 
Rees, who has just issued, through the League of Young 
Liberals, a penny pamphlet, entitled “The Young Politi- 
cian’s Library: One Hundred and One Good Books,’’ to 
which Mr. C. F. G. Masterman contributes an introduction. 
Mr. Rees has guarded against the tendency, common enough 
among young politicians, of studying only one side of a 
question. On such controversial topics as Free Trade, 
Socialism, and the Land Question, he has included books 
that set forth the arguments advanced by the opposing 
political parties. He has narrowed his list by omitting 
some standard works because of their high price, and gives | 
as examples “The Cambridge Modern History,” “The Poli- | 
tical History of England,” published in twelve volumes by 
Messrs. Longmans, and Sir William Anson’s “Law and 
Custom of the Constitution.’”” He might have added to 
these Mr. Herbert Paul’s brilliant and incisive “ History of 
Modern England.”’ 


* * x 
Oppty enough, though Mr. Rees’s list professes to give 
one hundred and one books, it really includes only a hundred. 
They are grouped as follows: Twenty-one under “ History,”’ 
twenty under “ Politics,’ nine under “ Biography,”’ 
eighteen under “ Economics and Social Problems,’’ twenty- 
five under “Current Political Questions,” and seven under 
“General.’”?’ One rather surprising entry is Mr. G. P. 
Gooch’s “ Annals of Politics and Culture,’’ which is classified 
as “ Politics.’? The book is a most valuable one, composed 
as it is of chronological tables of the main events in politics, 
science, art, and letters, with their dates, from 1492 to | 
1899, but its appearance under the heading chosen is hard to 
justify. The nine biographical volumes are Lord Morley’s | 
“ Gladstone,’’ “ Cromwell,’’ “ Walpole,’”’ and “ Burke,’’ Lord 
Rosebery’s “ Pitt,” Mr. Winston Churchill’s “Lord Ran- | 
| 
| 





dolph Churchill,” Mr. J. A. Hobson’s “Ruskin,” Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s “ Parnell,”” and Mr. Thursfield’s “ Peel.’ 
We miss from the list Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay ’’— 
a book with plenty of political interest—his “Charles James | 
Fox,” Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s two books on Garibaldi, and | 


Mr. Graham Wallas’s “Francis Place.’”” What, too, of 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Disraeli, and Queen Vic- 
toria’s “ Letters’? 
% x 

Tue seven “General ”’ books are Mr. Masterman’s “ The 
Condition of England,” Mr. Norman Angell’s “The Great 
Illusion,’’ and Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ New Worlds for Old,” 
together with four imaginative works, More’s “ Utopia,” 
Morris’s “News from Nowhere,” George Eliot’s * Felix 
Holt,’’ and Disraeli’s “Coningsby.’’ The latter are in- 
cluded on the ground that they “will not only amuse and 
edify the reader, but will tend to develop a proper mental 
atmosphere for the assimilation of needed lessons in social 
reform.”’ Lists of this sort are never fully satisfactory ex- 
cept to the compiler, and we cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Rees’s fiction should be strengthened by adding some of the 
novels of Dickens, of Mrs. Gaskell, and of Charles Kingsley, 
while poetry, to which he gives no place, is often an inspira- 
tion even to young politicians. 


* * * 


“OxrorD AND Poetry IN 1911”’ is the title of the Pre- 
sident of Magdalen’s inaugural lecture as Professor of 
Poetry, which has just been published by the Clarendon 
Press. Dr. Warren pays some neat compliments to his pre- 
decessors in the chair, and he tells us, what is not generally 
known, that Robert Browning was at one time within 
measurable distance of being Professor. It was hoped in 
1867 that he would succeed Matthew Arnold, and the M.A. 
degree was given him with that object. Arnold mentions in 
his “ Letters” that he would have voted for Browning, and 
Mr. Gosse has put it on record that Browning said, had he 
been elected, his first lecture would have been on Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. But the project was dropped, and 
Browning, like William Morris, to whom overtures were 
also made, never occupied the chair. 


* * * 


Dr. WarREN is optimistic both in regard to the present 
position and the future prospects of English poetry. “ De- 
spite the absence of conspicuous and household names of 
poets pure and simple,” he says, “I would confidently assert 
that we have still poets among us who have written pieces 
which have as good a chance of living in the Anthologies of 
the future as many of the pieces that appear in the 
Anthologies of the present.” A good proportion of these 
poets are Oxford men, and Dr. Warren can claim with 
justice that the past fifty years have done a good deal to 
remove the reproach that Oxford produced fewer poets than 
Cambridge. The opportunities that the University now 
offers for studying science, art, and music, may bring fruit- 
ful results. “Oxford,” the Professor concludes, “has been 
in time past a far-famed home of Theology; she has been 
a far-famed home of Philosophy; she has been a famed 
school of the historian, the economist, and the statesman ; 
she is beginning to be a school of Natural Science; let her 
become more than of yore—I think she is beginning to be 
come that also—a nursery, a training ground, a home, of 


poets.” 
+ x x 


Tue Latin lectures of another Professor of Poetry, John 
Keble, will before long be issued from the Oxford Press in 
an English translation by Mr. E. K. Francis. They were 
dedicated to Wordsworth, and their title, “De Poetice Vi 
Medica,” may, as Dr. Warren hints, have suggested to 
Arnold his famous phrase about Wordsworth’s “ healing 
power.”” In any case Keble’s lectures well deserve the 
honor of an English translation. They have been praised 
by every critic who has penetrated “the decent obscurity of 
the learned language” in which they are shrouded. They 
treat of seme of the moderns as well as of the ancients, and 
it has been said that Keble was the first representative of 
the romantic movement who applied its spirit to the con- 
secrated objects of study. Professor Saintsbury points out 


that, for Keble, literary criticism was little more than a 
pastime, and he thinks that, had it been otherwise, Keble 
would, “twenty years before Arnold, have given us the 
results of a more thorough scholarship, a reading certainly 
not less wide, a taste nearly as delicate and catholic, a 
broader theory, and a much greater freedom from mere 
crotchet and caprice.”’ 
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Rediews. 
A DARK DAWN. 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. 1801- 


1820.” By Witiiam Smart. Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. (Macmillan. 21s, net.) 


THE preface to this large and important volume (it contains 
nearly 800 pages) is unusually interesting, for it explains 
the origin of the book and the aim and purpose to which 
Professor Smart proposes to devote the rest of his life. 
Professor Smart, as everybody knows, was one of the most 
distinguished members of the Commission on the Poor Laws ; 
he was, as most people must have suspected, the author of 
some of the most valuable of the memoranda published in 
the Majority Report. In the course of the investigations 
necessary for the writing of these memoranda, he discovered, 
what everybody who looks into the subject discovers with 
more or less surprise, that the history of the people of Eng- 
land during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
remains unwritten. The wars, the campaigns, the diplo- 
macy, the high politics, the literature, the art of this period 
have filled many volumes; but the published history of the 
life and fortunes of the mass of the nation is singularly 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Yet the times considered in 
this aspect alone are full of excitement, adventure, and 
change. Professor Smart, very much impressed by the 
poverty of this department of English history, decided to 
devote the rest of his life to helping to fill in this gap. He 
has set himself to dig out and collect what material is to be | 
found for the detailed study of the nineteenth century. He | 
calls his book “Economic Annals,”’ and to avoid any mis- | 
understanding of its character, we had better give his own | 
language. “I may say at once that I make no pretension 
to have written history. All I have proposed to myself is | 
mere spadework—the collection and arrangement of 
materials which the heaven-born historian, when he appears, 
may find ready to his hand. For such a task, I have at 
least the qualification which every economist has—the know- 
ledge that one of the two great determinants of history in | 
all time has been the necessity of making a living.’’ This is 
the task on which Professor Smart is to spend the rest of his 
life, and its importance can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The volume now published is the first instalment of | 
this work. Its main sources are Hansard and the Reports 
of Parliamentary Committees or Commissions. It might 
be described as a glorified Annual Register, or rather as the | 
Annual Register, for this is the form in which Professor Smart 
would have liked the Annual Register produced. The actual 
Annual Register is marked by very serious omissions. Pro- 
fessor Smart justly complains of the excessive space devoted | 
to the horrors or sensations of the hour. A very considerable | 
part of this volume consists of abstracts of the debates 
reported in Hansard. Professor Smart rather exaggerates, 
in our opinion, the representative importance of the | 
reported debates. Like the Annual Register, Hansard has 
omissions, and they are often serious. What, for example, 
could be a more important social event than the passing of 
the savage Combination Acts of 1799 and 1800, the legislation 
that almost crushed trade unionism for a generation? Yet, 
as Mr. Justice Stephen observes in his “History of the | 
Criminal Law,” Hansard does not contain any report of 
the debate upon these Bills. The first of these Bills was 
introduced in the Commons in the middle of June, and it 
had received the Royal Assent by the middle of July. The 
significance of history is, therefore, not accurately measured 
by the attention of Parliament. Moreover, Hansard has in 
this case done less than justice to the attentiveness of 
Parliament, for we know from the Parliamentary Register 
that these Bills did not pass into law without debate, and 
that Sheridan in the Commons and Holland in the Lords 
made important speeches against them. It would accord- 
ingly be misleading to treat Hansard as if it covered the 
social history of the time. Parliament was too unrepresen- | 
tative, and its records are too scanty. But, of course, the 
Parliamentary debates are extremely important, and Pro- 
fessor Smart’s abstract is very valuable. Further, as distress | 
becomes more acute, and the pressure of the Speenhamland 

system on the rates becomes more serious, social problems | 
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force themselves on the notice of Parliament, and more is to 
be learnt about such problems from a study of the proceed- 
ings of Parliament during the last generation of the ancient 
régime than at earlier times. The politicians of that 
régime did not interest themselves spontaneously in social 
questions. Eden had great difficulty in getting Pitt to read 
his book on “ The History of the Poor’’; Pitt, when he con- 
sented, took one volume into his own room, and gave the 
others to his secretaries, of whom one was Canning, to read 
for him. Canning showed his interest in the subject by 
collecting all the strange names of places in the Appendices, 
and working them up into a parody. These politicians lived 
in a very absorbing world of their own, and the lives of the 
mass of the people seemed remote and obscure. But from 
time to time statesmen were compelled to pay some regard 
to the condition of the poor, and the occasions became more 
frequent with the growing demoralisation of society during 
the years with which Professor Smart is dealing in this 
volume. 

The internal condition of England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century can only be described as a condition 
of disorder and chaos. Society was overwhelmed by a series 
of disturbances, any one of which alone amounted to a 
revolution. There was the continual drain and distraction 
of the war; towns and cities were springing into sudden 
life; industry was passing from the home to the factory, 
and agriculture from the small to the large farm. All the 
surroundings and circumstances of life were changing, and 
if politics had been the business of the State, and not merely 
the amusement of a class, the period would have been full 
of important legislation. There never was an emergency in 
which provident and vigilant government was more im- 
peratively needed to prevent the degradation and impoverish- 
ment of the large classes vitally and intimately affected by 
these vicissitudes. But the class that monopolised govern- 
ment was chiefly concerned with the defence of its monopoly, 
and the energy that should have gone to the treatment of 
social evils was spent on less worthy causes. To the 
Sidmouths and the Castlereaghs no social misery was half 
so terrible a calamity as Parliamentary Reform. Not that 
there was no recognition of the existence of social problems 
and no thought of a remedy. It was a time of active specu- 
lation and discussion. Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, and 
Owen had all set men thinking, and Protection and the old 
Poor Law alike were undermined long before they were 
abolished. 

Readers of this volume will come across many sug- 
gestions for reform in all directions, which will appear 
particularly interesting in the light of modern experiments. 
Among others there was a proposal made by Curwen, the 
Whig Member for Carlisle, in 1816, for a _ general 
insurance scheme. In his own collieries in Cumberland, 
such a scheme had been in existence for thirty-three years ; 
the workmen contributed sixpence a week, and the employer 
added a third of the sum subscribed. The fund was managed 
by a committee of the workmen, elected by themselves. 
Curwen would have liked to see a general plan of this kind. 
He proposed that each laborer employed in agriculture, or 
in manufacturing, should contribute at the rate of a 
thirtieth of his weekly wages; that all employers should 
contribute a penny per head of persons employed, and that 
another penny per head should be contributed by ratable 
property. He calculated that such a scheme would produce 
nine millions a year, and he proposed that the fund should 
be managed by 14,000 committees, consisting of persons 
elected from among the laborers, employers, and persons 
of consequence, and that it should be spent ‘“‘ on the relief 
of sickness, age, or misfortunes; the encouragement of 
industry and good morals, a general plan of education, and 
such other objects as might be conducive to the comfort 
and happiness of the laboring classes.’ The rise in the 
poor rates, which went up from two to eight millions in 
twenty years from 1785, gave a powerful stimulus to the 
interest of the upper classes in the condition of the poor. 
Unfortunately, the general tendency of economic ideas, as 
they were assimilated by the upper classes, discouraged the 
belief in remedial legislation, and the favorite panacea was 
to cut off ail poor relief. 

The measures of reform, like the Vestry Reforms 
of Sturges Burne, that were carried, all illustrate the 
growing pressure of this system on the habits of the 
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rich and well-to-do, and the light in which the problem 
presented itself to these classes. The consequence was that 
proposals for social reform met with little sympathy or 
encouragement, and that the energy of the governing class 
was more conspicuous in repression and punishment than 
in remedial treatment. The capacity of this class for the 
handling of social or financial problems may be judged from 
the way in which Adam Smith’s pupil managed his Sinking 
Fund. Pitt, as Professor Smart remarks, considered that 
the Sinking Fund was his chief title to honor. His plan, as 
it was worked during the war, was to buy up a cheap debt 
with money raised by a dear one. It is calculated that 
during the war this fancy of his cost the country some 
twenty millions. It is not surprising that a statesmanship 
which boasted of this as a triumph was bewildered by the 
difficulties created by violent oscillations of employment 
and tremendous reductions of wages. The wages of weavers 
in Glasgow were 25s. a week in 1803 ; in 1816, they were 10s. ; 
in 1819, they were 5s. Brougham gave some statistics in 
1817 to illustrate the fall of wages in the Lancashire cotton 
industry. The average gains of a thousand weavers of all 
ages in 1802 were 13s. 10d. a week; in 1806, 10s. 6d.; in 
1808, 6s. 7d. ; in 1816, 5s. 2d. ; and in 1817, 4s. 34d., ‘‘ from 
which, when the usual expenses paid by the workpeople for 
the loom were deducted, there remained no more than 3s. 3d. 
to support human life for seven days.’’ The problems pre- 
sented in a society, where masses of people were liable to 
these vicissitudes, would have taxed the ability of rulers of 
knowledge, insight, and experience ; and it is not surprising 
that they were too much for the English oligarchy. Students 
who desire to know what these problems were, and how 
they were discussed, and to follow such important and 
interesting questions as the play of interests and opinions 
round the Corn Laws, will find abundant material in 
Professor Smart’s volume. And the events and discussions 
that fill these annals press in a very direct and significant 
way on our own economic problems to-day. 





THE RELIGION OF REASON. 


‘‘Natural Christianity.” By W. H. Fremant ez, D.D., Dean of 
Ripon. (Harper Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. FREMANTLE, in the preface to this little volume, is aware 
of the fact that he is in some minds raising a prejudice 
against it by calling it ‘‘ Natural Christianity.’’ Natural 
religion, he says, has acquired a bad name, and it is to be 
feared that ‘‘ Natural Christianity ’’ is not a term likely to 
secure wide acceptance in the world of Christian belief. In 
these days the temper of mind most fundamentally opposed 
to the Christian, and, in fact, to any religious conception of 
the world and life, is what is known as Naturalism. The 
cardinal tenet of Naturalism is that principles are not to be 
needlessly multiplied, and in accordance with this axiom it 
attempts to show that the whole structure of the world, and 
all the manifestations of life within it, can be explained as 
the product of purely mechanical processes. It eliminates 
all such ideas as ultimate causes and purposes, and in its 
passion for simplification it reduces all mental operations, 
however elaborate and refined, into the terms of mere 
physical movement. It contemplates a universe which has 
neither meaning nor purpose; human life is a passing 
episode in the vast totality of things ; the whole cosmic order, 
from its lowest to its highest manifestations, is under the 
blind dominion of mechanical laws. Naturalism of this type 
is the antithesis and negation of religion, and when in these 
days the term ‘‘ natural ’’ is applied to Christianity or to 
religion, it is apt to be regarded as an attempt to account 
for religious phenomena on the lines of a naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. 

It is needless to say that the Dean of Ripon does not 
use the word ‘“‘ natural ’’ in the sense in which it is used by 
naturalistic philosophers like Moleschott, Buechner, and 
Haeckel. Here is his own explanation of the term as 
applied to man. ‘‘ Man’s nature is not statical, but 
dynamical, and you must take the whole of his expansive 
powers as included in the term ‘ human nature.’ In this, 
man is in the closest analogy with all living things. Their 
true nature is their full nature, growing towards perfection. 








Will anyone say that the true nature of a rose or a geranium 
is best seen in the hedgerow, and not in the finished product 
with its splendid colors, its outspread or doubled petals, and 
its matchless scent? Why and how should we limit the 
nature of man to some arbitrary stage of his development? 
His true nature is his perfect nature, fully wrought out in 
all its powers—mental, social, and spiritual.’’ It is the 
Dean’s contention—and it is a very true one—that the effect 
of the Christian faith, if looked at in the proper light, is not 
to distort human nature, but to elevate it to higher stages 
of development. He believes that the Christian religion is 
becoming more and more distasteful to the cultured and 
educated mind, not because it is theoretically resting upon 
unsure foundations, but because it is at present too closely 
identified with outworn and defective ideals of individual 
and social life. In the case of the clergy we have the 
sacerdotal ideal, which in some form or other attributes 
magical properties to the priest, dragging him down from 
his high pedestal as an ethical and spiritual force in the 
community to the level of the non-Christian magic man of 
uncivilised and half-civilised tribes. In the case of the 
laity we have the ascetic ideal, or the pietistic ideal, or the 
monastic ideal, or the mystical ideal placed before them as 
the supreme type of manhood or womanhood. In opposition 
to all these one-sided conceptions, the Dean places an ideal 
which may be summed up as the harmonious development of 
all our natural faculties, consecrated and inspired by the 
spirit of Christ. One of the most pressing tasks before the 
Christian Church at the present time is to present an ideal 
of life before the world which will at once attract and inspire 
the mind and conscience of the modern man. A generation 
ago the minds of men were intensely occupied with the 
question: What are we to think? For the moment this. 
question—and it is a problem of supreme importance—has 
temporarily receded into the background. It has been 
supplanted by the more practical question: How are we to 
live? Theoretical speculations as to the ultimate problems 
of the universe are being superseded by concrete inquiries 
as to the problem of the life itself. It is essential that the 
Christian Church should be able to meet this new demand 
if it is to retain its hold upon the lives and actions of men. 
On points of this kind Dr. Fremantle’s book will be helpful 
to many minds, and is to be heartily recommended. 

On matters of a more purely theological character, it 
is probable that some of the Dean’s conclusions will be 
regarded with greater reserve. In dealing with the 
miraculous birth of Christ, he puts forward the theory of 
a-sexual reproduction as a plea for the credibility of the 
traditional stories of the Nativity contained in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. It is perfectly true, as the Dean points 
out, that a-sexual reproduction exists in Nature among 
certain of the humbler forms of life. But the whole mean- 
ing of the Gospel stories of the Virgin Birth would be 
nullified if they were reduced to a natural process of this 
kind. These narratives, in the form we now. have them, 
are miraculous to the core, and are intended to be regarded 
as such by the writers of the third and first Gospels. It 
would be a violation of the Dean’s own principle if the 
natural meaning of the text was to be distorted and inter- 
preted as a case of a-sexual generation. The natural inter- 
pretation of the miraculous narrative of the Nativity is to 
look upon it as an inevitable outcome of the early Christian 
conceptions of Christ. One of the earliest of these con- 
ceptions was the profound belief that He was the Son of 
God. At what period in His existence did He attain’ this 
dignity? Was it at His Birth? was it at His baptism? was 
it by the descent of the Spirit before He began His ministry ? 
was it after His resurrection and exaltation? or was Jesus 
the Son of God because a spiritual personality—pre-existing 
in Heaven—had become incarnate in Him? The pre- 
existence of Christ in the eternal world as a spiritual per- 
sonality is a belief which was held in Christian circles 
before the rise of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. But 
when we remember the current ideas of the ancient world 
as to the relations between gods and men, the doctrine of 
the Miraculous Birth was bound, sooner or later, to arise 
out of the doctrine of the Divine Sonship of Christ; it is 
a concrete presentation of it in a form which would make 
it understood and acceptable to the common consciousness 
of the early Church. In the Gospel of the Infancy, Jesus 
is represented as springing directly from the Holy Spirit ; 
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in this imaginative narrative we have an example of the 
method in which the primitive believer began to appre- 
hend the relationship of his Master to God. The Virgin 
Birth is a product of faith, not of history; and it must 
not, as the Dean truly says, be made in these days a sub- 
ject of dogmatic assertion. 

The real object of the Dean’s book is to simplify 
Christianity—to translate the obsolete terminology of many 
Christian doctrines into simpler forms. He takes, for 
example, such terms as Atonement, Election, Absolution, 
Regeneration, Conversion, and endeavors to show the mean- 
ing which they have for the believer of to-day. All these 
terms have a long and complicated history behind them. 
Originally, all of them were charged with the deepest im- 
port, and in their day they exercised an immense power 
over the lives and imaginations of men. But constant use 
has practically worn them out; and to-day they have little 
or no meaning to the average man. It is possible that the 
expert student of Christian beliefs might stumble at some 
of the Dean’s attempts to explain some of these terms in 
what he calls a natural way. But Dr. Fremantle’s book 
is not written for the student. It is written for the ordinary 
man and woman who would like a little light on the techni- 
calities of theology. To all such the Dean’s book will be 
of much value ; it will show them what is really the kernel | 
of Christianity—a firm belief that a Divine Goodness is at | 
the centre of all things, and that a good life brings us 
nearest to this supreme reality. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 


“Police and'Crime in 

Paul. 12s, 6d. net. 
SoMEWHERE about the middle of this well-written and 
thoroughly interesting book, the author asks: “ What is one 
to believe in India?” Still more difficult is it for us in 
England to know what ought to be believed concerning India, 
its administration in general, its police force. The police 
of India—as our readers are presumably aware—has recently 
come in for much hostile criticism, and these assaults cannot 
well be overlooked, inasmuch as in this vast region of the 
Empire, efficient, intelligent, and sound policing is of the 
very utmost importance. The police in India stands for more 
than the army, though we may not be accustomed to think 
so. It is by the police—and not by the army—that we con- 
trol India ; and an India peaceful, prosperous, and contented, | 
means an India wisely and sympathetically policed. | 

Sir Edmund Cox, who was in this force for nearly thirty | 
years, says :— | 
| 
| 


India.” By Sir Epmvunp C. Cox. (Stanley 
) 


“The police department in India is the very essence of 
our administration. There is no other which so much concerns 
the life of the people. To the ordinary villager the blue- 
coated head constable, or even constable, is the visible repre- 
sentative of the Sirdar, or Government. There is no one upon 
whose goodwill and uprightness his happiness so greatly 
depends.” 


But the “ goodwill and uprightness ” of the force are quali- 
ties of which there has been serious question. Eight years 
ago Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to consider the 
conduct of the Indian Police, and the report presented was | 
a general condemnation of the system. The Commissioners 
took the view recorded in 1901 by the late Sir John Wood- | 
burn, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which was 
this :— 


“In no branch of the administration in Bengal is improve- 
ment so imperatively required as in the police. There is no 
part of our system of which such universal and bitter com- 
plaint is made, and none in which for the relief of the people 
and the reputation of the Government is reform in anything 
like the same degree so urgently called for. The evil is essen- 
tially in the investigating staff. It is dishonest and it is 
tyrannical. It is essential for a real reform that there should 
be a bold increase in the wages of a staff which wields so 
great a power, and in the more careful supervision of their 
work.” 


It is possible that Lord Curzon’s inquirers were not to the 
full as discriminating as they should have been, and their 
conclusions were not universally approved. They were cen- 
sured—at any rate, by implication—in a Resolution by the 
Government of India in 1905, wherein it was suggested that, 
even if many statements in the Commissioners’ indictments 
were true enough when separately considered, “true state- 





ments may be so combined as to form an exaggerated pic- 
ture; and it was added that this particular picture 
= appears to the Government of India to convey 
an impression, the acceptance of which would not be fair 
to the Indian Police Force as a whole.” 

Into a quarrel of this sort a layman should be shy of 
entering ; but there are a few general reflections germane to 
the issue that may be ventured on. In the first place, it is 
surely a rather wonderful thing that we have trained an 
Indian police force at all, and that, in fifty years or so, we 
have organised one which preserves order and gives a great 
measure of security to life and property throughout a wide 
Oriental continent, with a heterogeneous population of three 
hundred millions. What is this force? It is, as Sir Edmund 
Cox is careful to observe, an institution altogether exotic in 
India. It is composed, for the most part, of the descendants 
of fierce and rapacious races, little used to discipline, not in 
the least used to codes of law or fixed tribunals, and habituated 
to none but the rudest and most barbaric forms of justice. 
The wild tribe of the Bhils and the sons of the ravening 
Beloochi are among the men whom we have gradually per- 
suaded to clothe themselves in that sober uniform which 
symbolises the order born of strict, stable, and humanising 
government. Now is not this alone a rather great thing to 
have done in the course of half a century ? Consider the many 
hundreds of years that passed in our own country before out 
of Hue and Cry we evolved the garbed and disciplined 
“peeler” of Sir Robert Peel. Consider that in Shake- 
speare’s day no visitor in London could safely stroll half a 
mile from his inn after nightfall. Consider that in the time 
of Horace Walpole (who was himself held up one evening in 
Hyde Park), your thriving highwayman, after sipping his 
chocolate and throwing a main at White’s, would mount his 
roadster and jog down St. James’s Street and Piccadilly, 
with a notion of robbing the mail on the outskirts of Ken- 
sington. Why, in all London we had no police worthy to be 
so called until within seven years of the accession of Queen 
Victoria! 

Now, the transformation witnessed almost instanta- 
neously in London on the passing of Peel’s Act in 1830 was, 
we are convinced, in all respects less striking, and infinitely 
less tremendous, than the change effected within a very few 
years in India by the mere sight of a quantity of uniformed 
native policemen, who had Dacoity (in some cases unques- 
tionably Thuggee) in their very blood and bones. We repeat 
that there was something really great in this. It was an 
achievement for the parcel of Whites who had taken on them 
to administer this alien horde of the innumerable diverse 
and inharmonious peoples of India. Beyond a doubt this 
police force 


‘* owes it success, not to the favorable nature of the soil for the 
growth of this imported plant, but to the organisation of its 
English rulers and their genius for establishing law and 
order.” 


But now we are also to remember that a police force made 
up of and largely directed by natives would necessarily be 
long in reshaping or modifying feelings, sympathies, preju- 
dices, bred and nurtured in its individual members. An 
Indian policeman is still an Indian, and on many subjects 
he will doubtless during many years continue to think—and 
be morally swayed—as an Indian. To put it as Sir Edmund 
Cox does: “In India allowances must be made for the 
material that we have to deal with, and the Oriental tradi- 
tions that cannot be eradicated in a generation, or even in a 
century.” In a word, we must still be prepared to spend 
a great deal of time and give ourselves a great deal of 
trouble over the task of inducing the Indian policeman to 
regard the business of policing from our own best point of 
view. We are disposed to think (and though Sir Edmund 
would naturally encourage us in this; let us at once say 
that he is generous towards the critics of the system he was 
so long and honorably identified with) that what is worst in 
the Indian policeman has received, at any rate, as much 
attention as is called for, and that his successes in an under- 
taking which must originally have appealed to his natural 
sense of the absurd have been somewhat unduly withdrawn 
from notice. Is he given to lying in Court? If there is 
anything in the meridian he was born under, it would be 
odd if he were not. Is he open to a bribe? His meridian 
is again a factor. Has he still some natural proneness to 





the crime he is set to investigate? There may be cousins 
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on both sides of the family with whom crime is an hereditary 
calling—they are reared in it in India, generation by gene- 
ration, as boys with us are sent into grocery or the 
Church. Has he had a vile fondness for extracting confessions 
from his prisoners by torture? Doubtless, but think of the 
secrets that must have travelled to remotest Indian villages 
of cruel rajahs who squeezed pepper into the eyes of slaves. 

It is scarcely to be questioned that the Indian police has 
earned in recent years what in Ireland is called a misfortu- 
nate reputation. The Government of India said, in the 
resolution already cited :— 

“The traditions of the force are native, and, it may be 
added, so are the traditional beliefs regarding it. If an ideal 
police could be called into existence to-morrow, it would be 
regarded as corrupt until it had lived down its popular repu- 
tation.” 

Well, let us take it that the ideal police force in India is 
still to be created, and that the task must be taken in hand. 
We have attempted to show, by suggestion, that it will be 
difficult. We want in every district the most tactful, 
intelligent, and thoughtful Englishmen at the head 
of the concern. Is there a man who is slack in his work, 
careless of it, unmindful of his responsibility in the midst 
of many conflicting interests? In this man’s little piece of 
the department there will always be cause of complaint. Is 
there an alert, patient, conscientious, and kindly man at 
the post? In his little piece of the department there will be 
fewer offences charged to the native policeman. 





IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


“The Voyage of the ‘Why-Not?’ in the Antarctic.” By 
Dr. JEAN CHARCOT. English version by Puitip Watsn. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. net.) 


THE second voyage to the Antarctic by Dr. Charcot, in his 
ship with the aggressive name of “ Pourquoi Pas?” was a far 
better equipped expedition than the first. The English 
reader is told consecutively but little of the actual scientific 
results, but he gets some idea of the scientific equipment. 
Those who have heard from other explorers of months spent 
without a proper wash or change of clothes, are almost 
startled to read of plenty of bath water to be had in the depth 
of an antarctic winter, of linen that goes weekly to the wash, 
and of electric light irradiating a library of several thousand 
books. It is astonishing how big a germ of civilisation can 
be borne in one ship, especially when the catering is en- 
lightened by dire experience and, shall we say, is put into 
French hands, at the cost of French generosity to science. 
The explorers, having tried in vain to establish 
quarters further south, wintered at Petermann Island, not 
far from the site occupied in 1904. Until they were frozen 
in, it was evidently a most perilous anchorage, icebergs 
charging their feeble boom of steel hawsers whenever moved 
by some Titanic whim, and the swell tossing the ship in 
her harbor, driving her hither and thither at the walls of 
ice or rock. It was not until they reached the whaling 
station in spring that the extent of the damage suffered 
was known.. The keel had been pulped to the rabbet, and 
there was a “hole” in the outer casing of the ship fifteen 
metres long, piercing in places right through the timbers, 
so that “a few fractions of an inch more, and the ship 
would infallibly have gone to the bottom.” Still, there 
was the summer voyage to do, though the diver who had 
investigated the injuries declared that it was impossible. 
“Mere ordinary navigation is already dangerous,” he said, 
“and the slightest shock might send you to the bottom.” 
But the Commandant must go on. The account of the 
summer voyage (of 1910) is all too short. It ends in the 
discovery of new land to the west of Alexander Land, and 
the explorer, being a Frenchman, does not disdain to tell 
us the feelings of the discoverer. “It is a land,” he cries, 
“a new land, a land to be seen clearly with the naked 
eye, a land which belongs to us.”” It is a rude shock to 
find on returning to Europe that, in a work published during 
his absence, there is marked, to the south-west of Alexander 
Land, an island named Smiley! But it eventually trans- 
pires that the name Smiley was only put there to show 
that a certain whaler had gone so far south as to- see 


Alexander Land, and that the island is truly named Charcot 
Island after all. 





The sickness suffered in winter by Dr. Charcot and two 
of his crew was cedema of the legs, accompanied in Dr. 
Charcot’s case with distressing heart symptoms. He found 
it difficult to walk many yards at a time, but it was appar- 
ently by persisting in exercise that he was able to get well. 
The remedy afterwards adopted, and followed with success, 
was an exclusive diet of seals’ meat, the Doctor finding that 
it is not merely the absence of vegetables but the eating of 
tinned food that causes the malady. In their hunt for seals’ 
meat, they encountered a strangely Gallic and entirely 
honorable adventure. A mother seal and her new calf were 
found on the ice. “ Nothing could have been more touching,” 
the Doctor writes, ‘‘in the midst of this gloomy scenery, so 
little suggestive of life, than the little seal, disconcertingly 
human, charming alike in physiognomy and size.’’ He took 
the little seal in his arms, and it was more responsive than 
a baby. ‘Must I confess,” he says, “that the memory 
of a little being which I left at home in France came to me 
so sharply that there was a catch in my throat?” That 
family of seals was spared by unanimous consent, for “ the 
men who accompanied me, nearly all of them fathers of a 
family, felt the same emotions as myself.” 

Dr. Charcot does not find it so easy to save the lives 
of the “ poor penguins,” which, though they must sometimes 
die for food, he would not have wantonly injured. They 
are delightfully familiar, as are the seals and sea-leopards. 
On a typical occasion, “four or five Adélie penguins come 
up, destitute of all fear, and chatter away.” Some of the 
cormorants and penguins were labelled with celluloid rings 
in their rookeries, and it was found that while the old birds 
returned in spring to the very spot occupied last year, the 
young did not again come to the rookery at all. Fifteen unfor- 
tunate birds of the ilk, scrambling home over the glacier, 
glissaded to a ledge whence they could not go forward or 
back, and perished within sight of their summer quarters. 

It is to be wished that all travellers were as considerate 
of wild life as this French explorer. Travellers to the 
Antarctic are comparatively few; but, for that very reason, 
the animals and birds there are peculiarly trusting and 
helpless. Not the least of their utility is that of beguiling 
the sojourner in a world that is otherwise almost dementing 
in its huge monotony. Even the beauty of an antarctic 
autumn would lack interest without the friendly penguin 
and the lithe sea-leopard. The cold antipathy of the snow 
is smothered by the unquenchable ardor of alge, so that 
Dr. Charcot says that white snow is almost the exception. 
The usual color is pink, but in places the unicellular life 
is so thick as to produce scarlet. The green snow is so 
intense in color as to give the impression of regular prairies. 
Again, a new and brilliant scheme reminds the traveller 
of flowers in carpet-bedding. Sunset, and other atmospheric 
effects, leave ineffaceable impressions, and we do not wonder 
that, in spite of the incessant toil and terror of navigation, 
the explorer broke within four years the vow he had made in 
1904 never to return. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
“The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake.” 

Exiotr-Drake. (Smith, Elder. 31s. 6d. net.) 

In these two large volumes, Lady Eliott-Drake has col- 
lected a great deal of information about the Drake family 
and their doings, from the great Sir Francis to Sir Francis 
Henry Drake, the fifth baronet, who died in 1794, though 
the date given in the genealogical table is 1792. About 130 
pages are devoted to the Elizabethan admiral, the remainder 
being occupied with “the lives and characters of those who 
carried on his name,” though not his direct descendants, for 
Sir Francis Drake had no children. The record is one of a 
line of Devon country gentlemen, which might be matched 
in the annals of many an English family, and, though full of 
interest to the circle who trace collateral descent from Sir 
Francis Drake, it will hardly appeal to the general reader. 
“A useful citizen, an attached husband, and an affectionate 
father” is Lady Eliott-Drake’s summary of the character 
of Thomas Drake, and were it not that he made a number 
of voyages under his brother, and was amazingly litigious, 
there would be little more to say about him. As it is, Lady 


By Lapy 


Eliott-Drake gives three chapters to his five law-suits and his 
share in the municipal disputes of Plymouth. His son— 
Sir Francis Drake—married, as his second wife, the daughter 
of Sir William Strode, one of the nine members of Parlia- 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY SIR PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 546. JUNE, 
THE FIRST YEAR OF K:NG GEORGE 
A NATIONAL HEALTH CHARTER By Harold Spender 
A popular and readable account of the new Insurance Bil 
. THE LATE KING OF THE BELGIANS By Senter Paol 
Kings and Queens when they visit foreign countries, are placed 
in special charge of the police of those countries. M. Paoli was 
the official usually entrusted by the French Government with the 
care of King Leopold II. when he was in France, which was 
very often. Consequently, he has an intimate knowledge of the 
character and ways of that able but unscrupulous monarch, and 
gives us here a very frank account of them. 
4. THE LIMITS OF ARBITRATION 
; By Sir John Macdonell, C.B. 
Sir John points out the immense improvement that has taken 
place of late years in the conduct of international arbitrations. 
while no nation can submit its own existence to arbitration, 
the exclusion of questions of honour and vital interest is useless, 
for it has constantly happened that matters declared and believed 
to be vital have afterwards been successfully arbitrated upon. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTIC WAY By Evelyn Underhil 
The ‘‘mystic way” is the normal development of the mystic 
temperament, and Miss Underhill tries to show that St. Paul’s 
spiritual experience fcllows the usual course of great mystics. 
6. ROWTON HOUSES FOR WOMEN By Cbhristabel Usborn 
In Miss Osborn’s opinion lodging-houses for women are much 
less necessary and more difficult than for men. She deprecates 
their establishment in London, except a few scattered homes. 
7. THE INTEANATIONAL CLAIMS OF GERMANY Trans- 
lated from the “ Preussische Jahrbacher”’ 
By Professor Hans Delbruck 
Professor Delbriick claims for Germany the right to spread her 
civilisation in the world as the other great powers do, and to 
keep an adequate defensive fleet; and absolutely disclaims any 
idea of attacking this country 
8. JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT em 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon 
According to Mrs. Gordon, the finding 7 ot places for children 
leaving school should be undertaken by the education authori- 
ties with the aid of the Labour Bureaux. She describes how 
this system is worked with success in Edinburgh. 
¥. SINCERITY IN SOCIAL LIFE By Lucy Re-Bartlett 
This is a plea for absolute frankness in arranging the marriage 
contract. Some men marry with Western ideas of strictness. 
Others, whether they confess it or not, with the Oriental. In 
either case the intended wife ought to know. 
1. THE HOUSE OF LORDS By Alexander Grant, K.C. 
A system of election, it is here urged, would not result in an 
impartial house. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By E. J. Dillon 
Dr. Dillon agrees with the rest of Europe thar Mt. Stolypin has 
given a fatal blow to his own career. He thinks constitutionalism 
is rising very rapidly in China, and tells a strange story of a body 
of students trying to enforce their liberal petition by the 
Oriental method of self-inflicted wounds. He is somewhat gloomy 
about the Young Turks. 
12. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 2/6. 


wo Pe 


on 


11. 





KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“ incurable.’ 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the MIDDLE CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


80 that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








The Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra 


Orphanage at Haver- 


will feed and clothe = stock Hill, London, 
N.W., provides a Home 


ONE CHILD and Education for 500 


for Fatherless Children. 


ONE DAY Will you kindly help 
® 


this good work, which 
has been carried on by the 
Charity for 151 years ? How many of these children 
will you feed and clothe for a day or more? 
I shall be grateful for your gifts. 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 








ONE SHILLING 


Offices :—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 




















Points about 
“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout the 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 




















BOOKSELLERS. 
CORONATION PRAYER BOOKS, &e. 


HOLY BIBLES from ls.; PRAYER BOOKS from 6d.; with 

HYMNS A. & M. from ls.; CORONATION SERVICE from 

2s. 6d. per 100; ABBEY SERVICE from 1d.; EDITION DE 
LUXE, from 2s. 6d. 


The Largest and Best Selection of Holy Bibles and Prayer Books in 
tondon. Lists Sent Post Free. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making ‘their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 
taught. 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


CATALOGUE NO. 378. 

JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
of Popularand Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon), 
The books are on view at both addresses. 


J. POOLE @6 CO., 104, Charing cree Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 























EAUTIFUL OLD COTTAGE.—7 rooms, genuine inglenooks. 


H. & c. bathroom. Quiet garden. Tradesmen’s entrance. Large outhouse. 
Old-world Parish. Station about one hour from City. £34. Agricola, c/o 











The Nation,” 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ment who forcibly held the Speaker in his place during the 
quarrel between King and Commons on the subject of ton- 


nage and poundage in 1629. The next head of the family | 


was a son-in-law of Pym. He naturally took up the Parlia- 


ment side, fought through the Civil War at the head of the | 


Plymouth Horse, 
Pride’s Purge. And so the chronicle goes on. The Drakes, 
as their biographer says, ‘‘ were not afraid of responsibility 
in dangerous times,” though they rarely attained distinction, 
and usually threw in their lot with the great body of Devon 
gentry. One of them joined William of Orange, and the 
family adopted Whig principles, though the last Sir Francis 
Drake, after holding the Comptrollership of the Board of 
Green Cloth for several years, was “weaned from 
Whiggism,” and sold his share of the borough 
of Beeralston to the Duke of Northumberland. There 
are many interesting passages scattered through 
Lady Eliott-Drake’s volumes—especially the extracts from 


unpublished eighteenth-century letters—but, from the point | 


and was excluded from the House by | 





of view of the general reader, the book would have gained | 


a good deal by greater compression. 
* * + 
“The Tragedy of, Bt. Helena.” 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Srr WALTER dll has come to the conclusion that 


By Sir Waiter Runciman. 


the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena was one of the | 


greatest crimes of which a British Government have ever 
been guilty, and he develops this thesis in the present 
volume with considerable vigor of style. After having 
described the death of Napoleon, he writes of the British 
Government and Sir Hudson Lowe that ‘‘ not a thought ever 
entered their heads but that of torture, veiled or open, and 


the appalling clumsiness of their endeavors to conceal their | 


Satanic designs 
possibility of public vengeance.’’ This is a specimen of the 
compliments which Sir Walter Runciman showers upon all 
whom he regards as enemies of his hero, and we are afraid 
it places his book outside the pale of serious history. 
is undoubtedly a case—though not a very strong one—against 
Sir Hudson Lowe. It must be remembered that 
the extension of the twelve-mile limit, outside which 
Napoleon was not permitted unless in the company of a 
British officer, did not lie within Lowe’s discretion. This 
was one of the standing grounds of quarrel between Lowe and 
Napoleon, though the latter knew well that the Governor 
was not free to relax the rule. According to Sir Walter 
Runciman, Napoleon was ‘‘ the greatest, most powerful, and 
most humane prince”’ of his age, comparable with Joan of 


” 


Arc, a man who not only initiated “every phase of en- | 


lightenment,’’ but ‘‘ made it compulsory, so far as he could 
enforce its application.” This estimate of Napoleon will 


There | 


showed that they cowered at the | 





hardly pass muster, but there are many people—particularly | 
English people—who share Sir Walter Runciman’s hero- | 


worship, and they will be pleased with his spirited book. 
But readers who want an unbiassed narrative will be dis- 
appointed. 


The Geek in the itp. 





Price Friday a Friday 

morning, morning. 

June 9. June 16, 
Coneols ‘ 80 7918 
Midland Deferred... 763 76% 
Canadian Pacific . 2462 oe 2478 
Peru Pref. 412 41g 
Mexican Railway Stock . 503 48 


Since I wrote last iil the chief talk of the City has been 
the Birkbeck Bank suspension. At first it caused a good deal 
of depression ; 
tions always produces real liquidation among weak holders 
and speculators. Moreover, various other societies, which do 
a banking business for their members, have evidently suf- 
fered. This is a natural sequel to the Birkbeck suspension, 
which should serve as a useful warning to all badly 
managed societies. Consols one may be sure would never 
have dipped below 80, after rising to nearly 82, but for the 
disappointment caused by the non-appearance of Mr. Lloyd 


for the expectation of troubles and liquida- | 


George’s much-desired scheme for the popularisation of | 


Consols. A mere increase of transfer facilities cannot, 


course, make very much difference. 


of 
It is the small bond 


with coupons attached that will attract the small investor 


and bring a new strength to our gilt-edged securities. 


Speculators in American and Canadian railways are buying 
as usual, and are, as usual, trumpeting the approach of 
record crops. It is, of course, much too early to prophesy. 
But official indications are good. At home the season is ex- 
traordinarily early, and the hay crop (a light one) is being 
gathered a fortnight in advance of the normal. Money is 
abundant, but the Birkbeck suspension has been used as a 
convenient pretext for putting up discounts. Trade is 
being very much interfered with by the Coronation, and a 
drop this month would not be surprising. The slump in 
Coronation seat prices has been quite remarkable. Seats 
from which five guineas were expected are now being offered 
at ten shillings. One sees unlet rooms all along the 
route. From what one hears, it seems that more visi- 
tors have been frightened away from London this year 
by fear of Coronation prices and Coronation inconveniences 
than have been attracted by this costly and magnificent 
masquerade. Certainly it has been done from the bottomless 
pocket of the taxpayer without any regard for economy, and 
the reckless way in which street lamps have been pulled up 
and new obstacles erected for the procession is enough to 
make the hair of economists stand on end. But it is 
nothing to what will be done in India, where many miles of 
railways are being constructed for the Durbar show. When 
the Coronation is over many people will begin to say that 
it should have been conducted with more dignity and 
simplicity, at a far smaller cost, and with less disturbance 
to business. Abroad the situation in both Albania and 
Morocco would be menacing enough were it not that at this 
season of the year all potentates and Ministers are anxious 
for their cures and their pleasures. It is a close season for 
wars, and even the armament firms allow their press and 
platform men a little rest. Of course it is just possible that 
Albania and Montenegro cannot be bribed or coerced ; but 
the Moroccan trouble can hardly lead to serious events. 
The latest written news from Mexico City—telegrams are of 
little use—describes how President Diaz went like a thief 
in the night, after a popular riot, and how De La Barra, with 
Madero’s permission, was installed in his place. These 
two, with General Bernardo Reyes, who has just returned, 
are now dividing up the spoils. But in many parts of the 
country independent bandits are still murdering and looting. 
Tue Snerman Anti-Trust Act. 

Speaking of the Oil and Tobacco Trust decisions, a Boston 
paper, which expresses the opinions of American financiers, 
declares: “It was the Sherman Act of 1890 that was in 
restraint of trade. So all the learned justices—all but one— 
could plainly see. Big businesses are a natural economic 
evolution—much like big engines, big tools, big factories. 
And so the Court did what the great Anglo-Saxon Courts 
of Last Resort have always done—it interpreted the law of 
the land in the light of reason.” What has happened is 
that the Supreme Court has virtually decided to make each 
anti-trust case stand on its own merits. American judges 
and lawyers generally are inclined to interpret out of ex- 
istence all the laws against trusts and speculators. Then 
come the economists :— 

“That modern business life has developed a special class 
of men—the speculators—whose function it is to shoulder some 
of the risks of trade, is now recognised by all economists. Our 
leading American economists, like Hadley of Yale and Selig- 
man of Columbia, teach the rising generation that the agents 
of production are: the laborer, who works with his hands 
and with machines, converting raw materials into useful 
goods; the capitalist, who provides the machines, tools, plant, 
etc., with which the laborer works; the entrepreneur, who 
brings labor and capita] together; and last of all, the specu- 
lator, or risk-bearer of modern production, who shoulders the 
speculative risks, and so provides the other agents a means 
of insurance against fluctuations in market prices.” 

The writer continues :—‘ Laws in restraint of speculation, 
like the Act of 1890 in restraint of industrial combination, 
will be dead letters, because the Court of Last Resort will 
ever place common-sense ahead of legal phrases.’’ For my 
own part, I doubt very much whether the American 
democracy will allow the Courts to maintain themselves as 
interpreters and abrogators of the laws. But so long as 
the Tariff stands, no Anti-trust Act can possibly prevent 
the formation of trusts and combinations for the purpose 
of exploiting the high customs duties at the expense of the 
consumers. This much is abundantly proved by American 
and Canadian experience. 


LvUcELLUM. 
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[ Letter-writing becomes pleasurable 
when you use Herons Court. Your 
pen glides easily over its surface with 
| never a scratch or a . spatter.” 
Herons Court is a “laid” paper of 
excellent quality, good substance, 
and uniform colour. 


HERODS 
COURG 


is made in two tints, Azure and Cream, 
and can be obtained in four sizes :— 





Albert, Octavo,and Duchess- - 1/- per5 | guices boxed 
— eto matches < © 1/- per | boxed 

» Ocawe “2 eee - W6per oe boxed 
EAS <pestomatch - - - - - 1/6per | boxed 





Your Stationer 
can supply you. 


Samples free 
on request to 
W.H. SMITH &SON 
Wholesale Stationers 
KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C. 


—_-———— 

















Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 


and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 

In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 


and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 


POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 











Address for free literature— 





A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. I, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.0. 

















CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


BONUS YEAR. 


Persons who effect Profit Policies before the 
end of June will receive 


A FULL YEAR'S BONUS. 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 

















much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


‘TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















_TOURS. 


CORONATION NAVAL REVIEW. 
R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


£10 10s Leaving Tilbury June 22. Returning Tilbury June 26 
s Passengers desiring may join at Southampton on 
| Friday evening. 
£15 15s NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
bal Leaving London, Monday June 26. Returning 


Grimsby, July 13. 
Later Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords and the Northern Capitals. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, Ltd., 
SIR HENRY LUNN, Chairman, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 
with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 











CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external «tudents. 

Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1s paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro. 
epectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





PRIOR’S FIELD SCHOOL, NEAR CODALMINC. 


Three Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year, tenable for three 
years from September next, are offered to girls of 14, 15, and 16, 
and will be awarded for proficiency in History and Literature, and 
in two Languages. 

Candidates will be asked to furnish references. 

The Examination will be held in the last week of July at 
Prior’s Field, and arrangements will be made for candidates to stay 
at the school. Application should be made to Mrs. BURTON- 
Browy, Prior’s Field, Godalming. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL | 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 


Head Master: ARTHUR RowntreEE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MasTER, Bootham School, York. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination July 11. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





SCHOOL, 





Founded 1811. 


CATERHAM 


SURREY. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond). 


Second Master - Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident staff including five University Graduates. 
Seven visiting teachers for special subjects. 

Small classes averaging 10 to 15 boys. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Splendidly situated on North Downs, 500 feet above sea level. 
Playing Fields and grounds (including large garden) 18 acreg, 
Boys eutered from 10 years of age. Fees moderate. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to the Head Master, 














First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TENHALY 








a pashires 
i Ee GE; gtaffo Illustrated 
coLtte Prospectus 
Rugby&\ R, L. AGER, M.A. 
Oxford Headmaster. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. i 
e School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Horours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the Country, 4 miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and Equipment. 
Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910 ee 
Prospectuson application to the Headmaster. Inspectionspecially invited. 


ST. PAUL’S CIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK CREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 


The next Foundation Scholarship Examination will be held on 

July 4th, 5th, and 6th. Candidates must be registered before 

Tuesday, June 20th. The holders of Scholarships are exempt from 
the payment of tuition fees. Apply to the High Mistress. 





. ’ ’ es 
St. Saviour’s & St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for girls desirous of entering the 
School in September next, will be held on Thursday, June 29th, at 2.15 p.m. 
Two or more Scholarships carrying exemption of fees are offered for 
competition. Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of 
he Clerk to the Governors. 








APPEALS. 


\HOULDDOGS BE VIVISECTBD? Ifyouthink they should not, pleases sign 
the Nation's Petiti-n to Parliament praying forthéir exemption. Form 
and leaflets post free NaTIONAL CaNINED: FENCE LEAGUE, 27, Regent St.. 8. W. 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words, All work receives a and personal attention 
Miss STEABR, 39, St. James's Street, S.W. 





LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 





IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,050,000. 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 
WEST END OFFICE: I, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—82, Cornhill, E.C. 


E.C, 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 


drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 
THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 


is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and eve 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Abroad. 





The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 
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HOTELS @ 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ; 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON mere 


Thackeray Hotel—‘* Thackeray, London.’ 
Telegraphic Addresses) x, ngsley Hotel—‘ Bookcraft, London.” 





LOND 


ON 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 








__ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath — 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S 3 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lst-Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. ‘West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 




















BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 

Lark Hill Boarding Establishment. Unique situation. __(Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 














MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 











PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROW NTR EE’S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. wera eee 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


- WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

















LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL. Broad St. let Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 














THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 


the regular features 


“THE PRAYER.” 


A Short Story by Algernon Blackwood. 


WEEK-ENDS at NESSCOMBE. 
No. Ill. By Stephen Reynolds. 


A Special Article on the Copyright 
Bill. 


Reviews of Books on History and 
Travel. 


Suggested NEW WORDS on the 
Problems Page. 


F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week 


ONE PENNY. 





Saturday Westminster. June 17. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.c. 

















GREAT VYELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J.T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 




















KNOTSFORD. -Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 








PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 





NOTICE, 

Taz Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. FoREIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 


THE NATION. 





THE GREENING 


A world of hilarity from cover to cover is the note of 


WILLIAM CAINE’S new Work. 


THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Boom,” etc. 


Illustrated by George Morrow. 


The Daily Telegraph says—‘‘ Mr. William Caine should score a great success with 


his new novel, for it is really funny. 
author gives himself rein. 
all pe ople who want to 0 be monty. 


A remarkable story a a millionaire’s 


daring. 
THE POET’S CURSE. 
By M. Y. HALIDOM. 
Author of ‘‘ Zoe's cntitnncl ete. 


A frank extravaganza in which the high-spirited | 
It is a tale for the holidays, a tale for the home, a tale for 


A “love story” pure and 
simple. 
THE NINTH DUCHESS. 
By GURNER GILLMAN. 
Author of ‘‘ The hecenanall ete. 


COLIN COLLINS’ LATEST SENSATION, 


FOUR MILLIONS A _ YEAR. 


Author of *‘ The Human Mole,” ete. 





DAVID WHITELAW’S Latest Success. 


THE MAN WITH THE RED BEARD 


By the Author of “ Princess Galva,” etc. 
* A solace for my insomnia,” says GEORGE KR. SIMs, in the Referee. 





‘¢ One of the best tales 
of its kind.” 
Daily Telegraph. 











“Mr. Whitelaw carries 
ou away breathlessly 
in this thrilling tale.” 





‘* The most stirring and 
absorbing thing we 
have read for a long 
time.’ 


Truth. 
Morning Leader. 











FICTION FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





CAPTAIN HY. CURTIES’ New Novel 


THE SILVER SHAMROCK. 


By the author of “ Out of the Shadows,” 
ete. 


MAY WYNNE’S Latest Romance, 


THE MASTER WIT. 


By the author of ‘Henry of Navarre.” 





RECINALD TURNER’S Latest and Best 
Novel, 


KING PHILIP THE GAY. 


— the author of “ —— wnnenexsdiall 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


MICHAEL KAYE’S Mew Historical 
Romance, 


FOR BRAGANZA. 
iid the author of “ The Cardinal’s Past.” 


At all Libraries. 











A new and important essay on the training of the young. 


BUILDERS OF NATIONS. 


By MARGARET BURKE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





GUY THORNE’S 
Latest Work, 


DIVORCE. 


’ By the author of “‘ When it was Dark.” 
Red cloth, with striking wrapper design by Oscar Wison. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 








A Souvenir of the Coronation. 


THE VISION OF THE KING. 


By REGINA M. BLOCH. 


Large 4to. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


The Temptation of Saint 
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BOOKS. _ 
THE LOTUS LIBRARY, 


| The Latin Quarter. 


By Henry Murger. 
Salammbo. 
By Gustave Flaubert. 


Thais. 
By Anatole France. 


' The Nabob. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
Drink. 

By Zola. 
Madame Bovary. 

By Gustave Flaubert. 
The Black Tulip. 

By Alexandre Dumas. 
Sapho. 

By Alphonse Daudet. 
A Woman's Sou!. 

By Guy de Maupassant. 
When it was Dark. 

By Guy Thorne. 
La Faustin. 

By Edmond de Concourt. 
A Modern Man’s Confession. 

By Alfred de Musset. 
The Matapan Affair. 

By Fortuné du Boisgobey. 
Vathek. 

By William Beckford. 
Romance of a Harem. 

Translated from the French by C, 

Forestier-Walker. 


| Woman and Puppet. 


By Pierre Louys. 


| The BlacKkmailers. 


By Emile Gaboriau. 


| Adventures of Baron 


Munchausen, 
Introduction by Henry Blanchamp. 
The Mummy’s Romance. 
By Theophile Gautier. 
The Blue Duchess. 
By Paul Bourget. — 
A Woman’s Heart. 
By Paul Bourget. 
A Good Natured Fellow. 
By Paul de Kock. 


| Andre Cornelis. 


By Paul Bourget. 
The Rival Actresses. 
By Georges Ohnet. 
The Popinjay. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 
Their Majesties the Kings. 
By Jules Lemaitre. 
In Deep Abyss. 
By Georges Ohnet. 


Anthony. 
By Gustave Flaubert. 


| Captain Fracasse. 


By Theophile Gautier. 
He and She. 
By Paul de Musset. 
A Passion of the South. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 
Our Lady of Lies. 
By Paul Bourget. 
The Woman of Mystery. 
By Georges Ohnet. 
The Diamond Necklace. 
By Franz Funck-Brentano. 
Cagliostro & Co. 
By Franz Funck-Brentano. 


Count Bruhl. , 
By Joseph Kraszewski. 


Price 1/6 net, 12mo, cloth ; 2/- net leather. 
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